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OLIVER M. FISHER 
sis BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE has sent to the United States Chamber of Commerce 


for their action twenty million dollars’ worth of contracts which have been broken 
by American business men, and other foreign governments have complained to 
our State Department of similar action. Ownership of merchandise of the estimated value 
of $3,000,000,000, in warehouses and steamers, on piers and in railroad cars, is disputed, 
and is in litigation, due to the cancellation of contracts. 
When business men think they can with impunity break a contract or agreement 
when they find it for their present interest to do so, they strike at the very root of all 
| commercial intercourse, and destroy that basis of confidence upon which the whole com- 
mercial and economic structure rests. 

No man is honest at heart till he examines himself to see if his motives and actions 
square with the divine command of the Golden Rule, which is just as binding as those com- 
mands which say, “Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” Then he lives his religion. And ee is the strength and support of our 
moral, social, and business life. 5 

I believe we shall have continued prosperity in America the coming year, and in 
all years to come, according to the measure of our putting religion and good faith into 
our business life. 

Statistics show that practically all material development is due to the initiative of 
only two per cent. of our population. They also show that faith, industry, thrift, and enter- 
prise are due to some form of religion. 

If these qualities are developed by religion, then religion, or the power of God within 
us, becomes the greatest hidden force in the social, industrial, and commercial world 
to-day. They should control our every act. This unseen power with which God has en- 

__dowed us represents the same hidden sources of strength and achievement when rightly 
used as the power of gravity and electricity which we are daily enjoying. The develop- 
ment, by practical use, of the moral and spiritual forces within us would create a vital- 
izing power in the hearts of our people, and thus make better the very business in which 
we are engaged, by simple good faith, each to the other. 
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- The Everlasting Past 
ai ecnen: IS IT NOT, how little regard 
people have for the past. Every one is noth- 
ing but the product of yesterdays. You, I, 
every one, in body, mind, spirit, are in our present 
' condition because of the history of the whole world. 
Lineage and tradition, races and countries, morals 
and religion,—the clay upon which they have 
wrought, and into which God through the ages has 
breathed the breath of life, is ourselves. To-day, 
until it is done, is nothing. Why is it that human 
nature does so little contemplation of the factors 
which have made it? (We see an old friend; we 
say he is just as he was twenty years ago.) Why 
are the unchanging fundamentals of the centuries 
so much disregarded that many people become 
seekers of novelties for running the business of life, 
and many others become alarmed at those who are 
trying new things? 

As a matter of fact every good thing which will 
ever occur in the world has occurred already. Not 
one human longing, not one spiritual condition, not 
one social problem of this opening year but has been 
a familiar condition to the ancients and the near- 
ancients, since the first pages were written of 
humankind. In this is the distinct glory of the 
Bible, with its history of the Hebrew people. They 
knew human fundamentals, those writers. The 
whole book is a text on what happens to people 
everywhere when they keep straight in God’s ever- 
lasting law; and conversely. That is what a 
church, every church, should do. Its timelessness 
is its greatest mission. One generation does differ 
from another; and it is necessary above many other 
considerations that we do not count ours as either 
the norm or the exception. It is not. Ours is 
simply one generation in the series; the whole is 
held together by a binding principle compounded 
of law, right, love, and truth. 
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The rise or fall in any period is due to adherence 
to or departure from these simple qualities of the 
Spirit. So let us keep away from new names stuck 
on our day like labels. They are a deceit. Let us 
keep to the old élemental] terms and the virtues they 
bespeak. The task is to know that we and our 
fathers are in unbroken kinship, and that the only 
changes we can make are in improving what they 
did. Sometimes, alas, only the outward, creature 

things are better. Sometimes the spiritual things . 
are worse. But the fixed perfection of the soul of 

God is for his children for ever and ever. 


Of Congregational Union 


R. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON’S beautiful and 

eloquent plea to the two branches of Congrega- 
tionalism that they unite in this day when differ- 
ences that once counted are of no real significance, 
finds far more response in the Unitarian fellowship 
than even he, perhaps, in his ardor and hope, be- 
lieves. We wish we had the analytical power to put 
into words the present state of the religious mind 
of America; and in particular, the representative 
mind of Congregationalism bearing the two ancient 
goodly names, Trinitarian and Unitarian. This 
latter mind in its negative attitude is restive to the 
point of irritation with the unseemliness of carry- 
ing into the Christian Church any doctrines which 
divide people and distract them from the common 
needs of an always needful and now broken world. 
It is sinful past forgiveness to thwart the divine 
and imperative works of man for the salvation of 
humanity by holding to any beliefs, however pre- 
cious in themselves, which keep people apart and in 
a puerile religious dilettantism. 

We accuse ourselves first, as is meet. -We are 
weary of even the least traces of sectarianism in 
our communion. The true fidelity regards those 
things, and those things only, which the world 
needs and which we can do hand in hand with the 
greatest number of our people. We are such Chris- 
tians, in sooth, as would find our highest joy in 
fellowshipping with the souls of every ecclesiastical 
body; and the farther removed in respect of his- 
torical and theological matters such souls may be 
from us, the greater would be our satisfaction and 
the truer our Christianity in seeking them in unity. 

Yes, this means faiths and-peoples at the utter- 
most places, literally and figuratively. It means 
Jews, Buddhists, non-believers,—if such there be,— 
Roman Catholics, as well as our nearest kin, the j 
Congregationalists. It means the whole family of ¥ 
mankind. They are all one by God’s fiat, and they 
all want to do the same good in the world. That is. 
what they are here for. Such a view may be called” 
a dream, but it is not visionary. The consumma- 
tion is a great way off? Very well. If we will no 7 
fly, let us take the next step. Let us tell our near 
kindred who have spoken to us through a repre- 
sentative leader that we are willing and ready to — 
hear and speak more of this. It sounds like the 
Sweet strong voice of the Eternal calling us to be _ 
true to ourselves. What glory awaits us who will __ 
embrace the opportunity of making. the verbal — 
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agreements of our churches as broad as the actual 
facts of our every-day lives are, in the secular busi- 
ness of the world! 


As a Physician 
M®*: MORISON on the Steel Strike report speaks 


as a manufacturer. We commend our readers. 


to him. Our duty is to see the thing whole. There 
is much emotional blur in our brains, and we are 
prone to wind up as partisans when we speak on 
questions involving social welfare—and our in- 
comes. Zeal, which would always have its way, is 
quite as likely to be on the side of reform as of 
reaction. We want truth. We would add to the 
facts for getting the truth, in this instance two im- 
portant items. The Interchurch Commission did 
not obtrude itself; it was invited_to make the in- 


_ vestigation by twenty-four steel unions, some one 


has well said, not as a prosecuting attorney, but as 
a physician. The members were called to diagnose 
a spiritual disorder in industry. They declare they 
gave moral and human facts; and if these were bad, 
was the Commission to blame? Second, the Com- 
mission was quite as explicit in condemnation of 
the tyranny of labor unions as of employers; quite 
as positive in its recommendations to organized 
labor as to the Steel Corporation. To labor, the 
report said :— 

(a) Democratize and control the unions especially in 
regard to the calling, conduct, and settlement of strikes. 
(6) Reorganize unions with a view of sharing in responsi- 
bility for production and in control of production processes ; 
to this end: 1. Repudiating restriction of production as a 
doctrine. 2. Formulating contracts which can be lived up 
to. 3. Finding a substitute for the closed shop wherever 
it is a union practice. (c) Scrupulously avoid all advocates 
of violence. (d) Accept all possible proffers of publicity 
and conciliation. (e) Promote Americanization in all pos- 

sible ways and insist upon an American standard of living 
for all workingmen.- (f) Prepare more adequate technical 
information for the public in regard to all conditions bear- 
ing upon the calling and the conduct of a strike. (g) 
Seek alliance and council from the salaried class known 
as brain-workers. 

We believe the famous report will receive more and 

more respect. Like other mooted documents, its 


severest critics have not read it at all. 


Church Papers Increase 


NE BY ONE the church papers make the re- 

luctant decision. They have to. They increase 
the subscription price. The Christian Century goes 
from $3 to $4 this week. Zion’s Herald is now 
$3.50. It was $2.50, and at that rate lost just $2 
on each subscriber, the yearly Gost of production 
being $4.12. Of course, the public has long paid 
its. increase for other reading matter and is pre- 
pared for the action of its religious leaders, now at 
last. We face the following condition in the 
church, however:. Our work is missionary. The 
costs to our people we are expected to keep very 
low. As colleges, symphony orchestras, and li- 


_ braries do not by any means pay for themselves, 
a ppopending upon private or public benefactors, so 


t would be desirable, many people think, to have 
merous resources for the dissemination of the 
f the ers We agree to that. We 
‘k to that end. . 
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But the only way to reach the goal is to deal with 
conditions as they are. That means to keep the 
journal alive and at its best, so as to justify the ~ 
future benefactions. By the Campaign we have 
already been awarded a goodly sum, $50,000. But 
at the very same time the Trustees confront in just 
two items, print paper and printing, an increase of 
$8,040 for one year. The increased cost to the 
reader is two cents a week. We have reason to hope 
by means of increased circulation and advertising 
resources we shall in due time be in a fairer condi- 


tion. 
An Editor’s Creed 


HE CONFESSION OF FAITH of a religious 

editor, who according to the records is evangel- 
ical, makes interesting reading in the Christian 
Work. The whole thing could have well been 
written by a Unitarian—or by a respectable per- 
centage of ministers and laymen of all the Protes- 
tant churches. We limit ourselves to the doctrine 
of this anonymous cotemporary on the person of 
Jesus. “He was the supreme religious genius of 
human history thus far. With an accuracy which 
no one else has come up to, he perceived and acted 
on those methods of procedure in human society 
which are the rules of God for it. The term ‘the 
Son of God’ is a beautiful and poetical way of 
expressing the fact.” Jesus is the best teacher, but 
another may come, he says, who will reveal even 
more fully the ways of God in human life. Taking 
some clauses in the Apostles’ Creed, he believes as 
follows :— 

“And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord.” I have 
spoken of the very real and practical way in which I be- 
lieve that I ought to believe in Jesus Christ. “His only 
Son”? We are all His sons, though as a fact Jesus caught 
God’s ideas. so fully that He was unique as a son. “Our 
Lord.” Yes, our Lord. 

“Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost”’—a figure that 
might be applied to any man who leads us on toward a 
truer seeing of the ways of God, to each man in the degree 
in which he helps. 

“Born of the Virgin Mary’—of the young woman, Mary 
—the meaning of the Hebrew term, it so happens. 

“Suffered under Pontius Pilate, crucified, dead, and 
buried.” All facts. 

“He descended into hell’—a phrase that one can pass 
over—not clear in meaning. 

“The third day he rose from the dead.” I do not under- 
stand the expression in the sense in which it is commonly 
meant, The great fact is that His influence and His power 


over men and over the centuries of history came back into 
the earth, guiding, illuminating, conquering. 


We venture to affirm that if all the people who 
believe these things could be gathered together, we 
should have in this country at least five million 
liberals. But most of these people are in churches 
whose dominant beliefs are according to the creeds, 
and it is futile to expect that any revolutionary 
changes are coming. There is far deeper conviction 
among the people who stand fast in the old order 
of doctrine than there is among those in the new. 
The best that may be done is to encourage religious 
education and to develop co-operation in good works 
in the personal and social life of our time. Many 
of those who have wide knowledge of life and are 
earnest in increasing spiritual power will come to 
the editor’s reasonable and practicable conclusions. 


r 
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‘NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE PROBLEM of disarmament, or a material 
| reduction of armaments, continued to attract 
public attention on both sides of the Atlantic 

during the week. A notable contribution to the dis- 
cussion, begun recently by the New York World, was 
made by General Pershing in an address at a dinner 
given in New York on December 29 for the contribu- 
tion of funds for the European Relief Council: “It is 
a gloomy commentary upon world conditions that ex- 
penditures several times greater than ever before in 
peace-times should be considered necessary, especially 
when the most rigid economy in governmental admin- 
istration is essential if we would avoid national bank- 
ruptey.” At the end of last week, after a conference 
between the President and Norman H. Davis, Acting 
Secretary of State, which was followed by another con- 
ference between Mr. Davis and Adm. Robert E. Coontz, 
who was Acting Secretary of the Navy in the absence 
of Josephus Daniels, there were widely published re- 
ports from Washington, which up to the beginning of 
this week had not been met with a denial from the 
White House, that the President is planning to call 
an international conference for the consideration of 
disarmament. 
Revision of Naval Programme Forecast 
after Conference with Mr. Harding 

After a conference with Senator Harding at Marion, 
Senator Porter McCumber, acting chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finances, announced on Decem- 
ber 28 that the naval construction programme, and 
also that of the army, probably would be reduced by 
the Republican Administration. Mr. McCumber went 
on to say: “The world is not in a condition to fight us 
for some time to come. I am satisfied that some way 
can be found to get an agreement among the larger 
nations, the more military nations, to decrease their 
armaments. All want to do it, and if they all want 
to they can.” Senator McCumber based his forecast 
of reductions in the naval and army programmes upon 
the expectation that President-elect Harding would 
be able to negotiate an international agreement for 
the formation of an association of nations for the 
adjudication of disputes without recourse to war. 
Other reports from Marion indicated that these nego- 
tiations would be carried on apart from the covenant 
of the League of Nations. 
Leaders in Industry Predict — 
Prosperity in the New Year 

At the opening of the new year there was no dispo- 
sition in any responsible quarter to deny the fact that 
1920 had ended amid economic and industrial condi- 
tions that involved suffering and privation, owing to 
unemployment and high prices, to a considerable part 
of the working-people of the United States. In fore- 


casts of the future, however, the dominant note was a’ 


confident belief and expectation that the present crisis 
of readjustment will be followed by a general resump- 
tion of production on a sounder basis. Such estimates 
of the immediate prospect were forthcoming from man- 
ufacturers, from merchants, and from bankers. The 
labor outlook, however, furnished some ground for un- 
certainty. That uncertainty was thus indicated by 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, “Labor faces a year of solemn portent.” This 
portent Mr. Gompers discerned in the widespread move- 
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ment for the “open shop,” which he said had for its 
aim the “destruction of labor’s voice.” 
France Prepares to Deal Drastically 
with Bolshevism in the Republic 

Bolshevism, or communism of the Russian stripe, 
appeared to have gained a decisive victory in France 
last week, when the French Socialist Congress at Tours, 
by a vote of about 3,000 to 2,000, adopted a resolution 
of adherence to the Third Internationale, as enunciated 
by Lenine and Trotzky at Moscow. This action was 
taken after the sensational appearance before the Con- 
gress of Clara Zetkin, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Third Internationale, and of the German 
Reichstag, whose passport the French authorities in 
Germany had declined to visé, but who crossed the 
frontier in an-aéroplane and made a fiery appeal to 
the French Socialist party to eliminate all “social 
patriots and vacillating centrists” and devote itself 
“to vigorous action and the emancipation of the prole- 
tariat.” The result of the vote in the Congress after 
Frau Zetkin had returned to Germany in the same 
fashion in which she had arrived at Tours, confronted 
the French Government with a Communist party defi- 
nitely committed to the destruction of existing govern- 
ment by violence, as defined by the Third Interna- 
tionale. There were reports from Paris that the situa- 
tion would be met with vigorous action. 


Secretary of Labor Wilson Defines 
America’s Attitude toward Bolshevism 

While the French Chamber of Deputies was pledg- 
ing, by a vote of 451 to 54, its support to the govern- 
ment in its announced intention to counteract by all 
necessary measures the results of the triumph of Bol- 
shevik principles in the Socialist Congress at Tours, 
Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, was defining afresh 
the attitude of the American Government toward the 
aggressive campaign against existing governments 
enunciated by Lenine. This attitude, defined in connec- 
tion with the Secretary’s decision to deport Ludwig 
C. A. K. Martens and his colleagues of the Soviet com- 
mission in the United States, was revealed by Mr. 
Wilson’s announcement in a letter to Martens’s coun- 
sel that the government would withhold recognition 
from any representative of the Soviet administration 
so long as that administration continued its efforts to 
interfere with the political structure of other countries, 
including the United States. 
D’Annunzio Surrenders Fiume 
to the Italian Government 

With the epigrammatic announcement, “Italy is not 
worth dying for,” Gabriele D’Annunzio on December 
28 surrendered his powers as “regent” of Fiume to 
the Communal Council of that city, who in turn sur- 
rendered the territory to the Italian commander, Gen- 
eral Gaviglia, in accordance with the demand of the 
Italian Government. The abdication of D’Annunzio 
was announced after several clashes between his legion- 
aries and the regular Italian troops, during which 
there were casualties on both sides. D’Annunzio’s re- 
nunciation made possible the application of the treaty 
of Rapallo, recently négotiated between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia, which was designed to effect an adjustment of 
conflicting claims and to remove one of the potential 
causes of lesser wars that have come on the heels of 
the great war in many regions, especially in Eastern 
Europe. However, the failure of D’Annunzio to carry 
out his announced intention to leave Fiume by aéro- 
plane was causing some apprehension in Rome at the 
beginning of the week. 
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Contributi European Relief Work 
a Featur 0) the Heid Season 


notable feature of the holiday season. At a dinner 
in New York on December 29; at which the fare was 
designed to represent accurately the food dispensed 
to starving children by the Council, a total of $2,011,221 
—at a minimum of a thousand dollars a plate—was 
realized. It was estimated that this sum would tide 
201,000 little ones over the winter. In every other city 
Herbert Hoover’s plea met with encouraging responses 
In many instances, civic, social, and business organi- 
zations contributed various sums to the relief fund. 
The total sum required—not less than $33,000,000— 
is far from having been realized, however. The eight 


- organizations of national scope that have joined their 


resources for the campaign to save the rising genera- 
tions in several nations sorely afflicted by war and by 
defeat, are continuing their efforts under the auspices 
of the European Relief Council. The total mentioned 
is the minimum that is needed to carry out the greatest 
charitable enterprise ever conceived beyond its own 
borders or within them by any nation. Mr. Hoover’s 
appeals through the local organization throughout the 
country will be continued until the success of the un- 
precedented work is assured. S25. 


Brevities 


The Health Commissioner of New York City says: 
“At present there is an uprising of persons interested 
in the enactment of laws which will prohibit the sale 
and use of tobacco. If any such laws are written in 
the books, the responsibility will rest squarely with 
smokers whose selfishness is unrestrained and who 


.thoughtlessly abuse the habit of smoking to the unhap- 


piness and the indignation of those who do not use 
If sentiment against smoking is growing, it 
is the smoker who is contributing most to that growth 
of sentiment.” 


That eminent Englishman and publicist, G. Lowes 


Dickinson, has come back from Germany, and says this 


to his countrymen: “There used to be a form of torture 
which consisted in piling weights on a man’s chest 
until he succumbed. That is what the Allies are doing 
to Germany. The people are under a press, and every 


“now and again the Prime Ministers of England and 


France give another turn to the screw. What is 
squeezed out of the press is something very terrible— 
the blood of little children, the tears of despairing 
mothers, and the foam on the lips of rabid men. And 
from that mixture rises like a mist the very spectre 
the Allied Governments desire to conjure—the spectre 
of Bolshevism. For, as Mr. Keynes has grimly re- 
marked, ‘men will not always die quietly.’ We shall 
hear more of that during the coming winter.” 


Great care will be given to the proper development of 
the Central Council of the Unitarian churches, the 
news of,which is published in this number. Of course 
it is an experiment. If it shall live, it must grow 
slowly. It must be as mindful of the lesser constituent 
members as of the greater. Each must be held equal to 
the others. The Council must attend to its own busi- 
ness. Each agency, it is wisely provided, continues in 
complete control of its own affairs, and one member in 


the Council may not initiate any suggestions or ad- 


vices to another member. If a member invites help,— 
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and of course it is expected it will do so,—the Council 
will respond. Apart from this caution about the in- 
tegrity of the several organizations of the church, there 
is opportunity in the general field where co-operative 
tasks may be undertaken together. The Campaign was 
an example. There will be other works to do by united 
action. We give godspeed to the Central Council. It 
is a natural need for spiritual power. 


| LETTERS totHe EDITOR | 


Join the U. T.S. 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the forward movement of the Unitarian churches 
no work that is being undertaken is more progressive 
than that of the Unitarian Temperance Society. The 
health programme of the Society is acknowledged to 
be in harmony with the most forward-looking temper- 
ance work of this generation. 

The work of the new Field Secretary, Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, is already telling. His sensible and far-see- 
ing interpretation of the health programme, which in- 
cludes prohibition and law enforcement as factors in 
the larger problem of health control, makes a strong 
appeal. 

Every patriotic American should realize that enforce- 
ment of law is often harder than making of law, and 
public opinion based on reliable information is neces- 
sary especially for the enforcement of such a law as 
prohibition. The U. T. S. is handling this subject in 
a masterful and effective way. . 

The appeal which the Society is now making for new 
members gives me the opportunity to urge all Uni- 
tarians and other religious liberals—I understand 
membership is not restricted to Unitarians—to join, 
and help one of the most important and progressive 
works of our Liberal Faith. Francis W. Houpsgn. 

HAVERHILL, MAss. 


Jan Smuts, Magnanimous Statesman 


To the Editor of Tum CuristiAN REGISTER :— 

IT have seen in no American newspaper any report 
of the just action which has been taken by the South 
African government regarding German private prop- 
erty. Gen. Jan Smuts, who won the admiration of all 
broad-minded men in those long, painful conferences 
at the peace settlement in Paris, declared in the Union 
House of Assembly that the government would not pay 
to the Reparations Committee the balance of £9,000,000 
in the hands of the Custodian, after claims for damages 
had been recovered, as this would virtually mean con- 
fiscation. The government would take this sum, plus 
interest, as a loan to South Africa at four per cent. He 
admitted that under the peace terms they had the right 
to confiscate all private property, but said they did not 
mean to use that right. Private property should be 
left alone. They would also leave untouched conces- 
sions if titles to them were proved. These statements 
were received with acclamation by the House. They 
show a spirit very different from that of the present 
British Government whose harsh policy is expropria- 
tion without compensation. 

German farmers and miners in South Africa, who 
had less probably to do with the Kaiser’s policies than 
have Kansas farmers with the decisions of the State 
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Department, have learned that there is such a thing as 
justice and good-will. That principle-of fair play and 
justice which was shown African Boers by a reformed 
British Government after Chamberlainism was over- 
thrown is now bringing forth fruit in unexpected ways. 
Freedom and fair play won a man like General Smuts 
to be one of the pillars of the British Empire. Now 
he is teaching the present British Government, which is 
of very different temper from Campbell Bannerman’s, 
how to heal wounds and to do more for national pres- 
tige than any Versailles methods have achieved. 

Two years ago, in London, General Smuts, address- 
ing American editors, said: “A whole world order is 
passing away. There is danger of things going too far 
and giving Europe a setback from which she will not 
recover for generations. The evils bred by hunger 
threaten not only old institutions, but civilization. We 
saved the soul of civilization, now let us care for the 
sick body. Not only the liberated territory of our 
Allies, not only our small neutral neighbors, but the 
enemy countries themselves require our helping hand. 
Let us extend it in all generosity and magnanimity. 
The idea of organizing food supplies for those lands 
will help to purify an atmosphere cursed with war, 
hate, and untruth.” 

Had these statesmanlike counsels been heeded and 
no blockades have shut off raw material from Ger- 
many, so that the Central Powers had been able to 
produce and make reparation, the moon would not look 
down this Christmas Eve on the greatest suffering in 
six years and the prospect of more human beings starv- 
ing than died in war. We have not yet “saved the 
soul of civilization” and shall not unless the insane 
racial hate, national pride, and class hostility, so hor- 
ribly intensified by the war, give place to a sane per- 
ception that hate is a boomerang, and a very costly 
one, whether it be hate of Great Britain, of Japan, 
of Jew, or Negro, or capitalist, or Bolshevist, or any 
human creature who needs to be understood and 
treated justly. We cannot get far toward human 
brotherhood until we understand what Jan Smuts’s 
spirit of generosity and magnanimity might accom- 
plish. * Lucia Ames Muap. 

Boston, MAss. 


Formation of a Central Council 


CTION OF VITAL IMPORTANCE as a construc- 
A tive contribution to the future of the Unitarian 
Church in America as awakened and stimulated 
by the Unitarian Campaign was taken on December 28 
at a meeting of representatives of the various Uni- 
tarian organizations in headquarters at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
What may be described as a revival and adaptation 
to church administration of the town-meeting plan of 
the Pilgrim ancestors of present-day Unitarians was 
the outcome of the conference, called by Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot at the request of the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association, “to meet and 
form a Central Council for the purpose of facilitating 
mutual understanding and promoting sympathy be- 
tween our several agencies.” 


It was brought out at the conference that the failure. 


of recent church movements to achieve substantial sue- 
cess had revealed not only interdenominational compe- 
tition, but competition within denominational lines. 
Inspired by the success of the Unitarian Campaign as 
it produced renewed capacity for co-operation, members 
of the conference accepted the opportunity to devise a 
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method of reducing duplication to a minimum and 
putting the spirit of co-operation effectively at work. 
The full measure of autonomy in each organization 
composing the Council will be scrupulously observed, 
the Council assuming no right whatever to make pro- 


. posals to any member. 


After discussion of the best way to organize a council 
as proposed, the points submitted with the call of 
the meeting were taken up, informally adopted section 
by section, amended, and then by unanimous vote 
formation of a Central Council was authorized. Its 
purpose was phrased as follows :— 

1. To provide a point of contact between our various 
denominational societies and agencies through their 
recognized representatives, in order to facilitate under- 
standing and sympathy among them. 

2. To study such programmes of co-operative tasks 


as may be submitted, recommending measures and 


methods by which such tasks can be effectively done, 
and providing an opportunity as occasions arise when 
the several co-operating organizations may discuss 
their various functions and help one another in de- 
fining their separate spheres. 

3. To serve as a clearing-house of information about 
the things that are being done by its constituent bodies, 
through which information may be conveyed to each 
and to the public. 

4. To function in other forms of co-operative work 
for which there may be now no adequate provision. 


Rev. Minot Simons, secretary of the Department of 


Church Extension of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, was elected moderator of the Central Council, 
and Rev. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, clerk. It was voted to hold the 
first meeting on January 10, and thereafter in May 
and October, regular meetings to be held in these three 
months during the life of the Council. 

Dr. Eliot gave notice that among the important 
matters to be submitted for discussion at the January 


meeting was the urgent need of recruiting a more — 


numerous and effective ministry. It was felt that with 
the generous allotments of Unitarian Campaign sub- 
scriptions to funds for ministerial pensions, salary 


increases, and the recruiting and training of new min- » 


isters, a tremendous advance was possible through 
the co-operation of all church societies and agencies. 
The personnel of the Central Council is to include 
the President and Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; the same officers of The Alliance, 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, and the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union; the president of the Board of 


Trustees and the editor of Tum Curistian RucisTErR; — 


the secretary of the General Conference and the chair- 
man of the Council; the chairman of the Unitarian 
Campaign Committee; the secretary of the Western 
Unitarian’ Conference; the heads of the Finance, Pub- 


lication, Church Extension, and Religious Education 


departments of the American Unitarian Association; 
the presidents of the Meadville Theological School and 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry; and 
the secretaries of the Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety and the Society for Ministerial Relief, : 
Among those present at the organization meeting were 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot,.Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Miss Lucy 
Lowell, Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, Rev. Houghton Page, 


Miss Adeline Pfleghaar, Dr. Howard N. Brown, Dr. 


Albert C. Dieffenbach, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Ernest 
G. Adams, Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Henry M. Williams, 
W. Forbes Robertson, Rev. Minot Simons, Rev. William 
I. Lawrance, and Dr. Franklin ©. Southworth. Bod? 


i 
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‘The Harvester 
In Memoriam H. W. EH. 


M. D. E. 


The tools and tasks are laid aside; 
Fast are the eyelids closed in sleep 
That brings the sleeper dreamless rest.— 
The slumber will be long and deep. 


Awake him not! ’Tis Nature’s boon 
She grants to every thing that lives; 
It is the perfect peace of Christ.— 
Disturb thou not the peace He gives! 


The work is done,—aye, more than done! 
» He toiled beyond the common share. 
Behold the harvest! Sheaves of wheat! 
And who can find a single tare? 


For those who follow in the field, 
Or trudge along the road he trod, 
In the rich harvester there lies 
The blesséd evidence of God. 


Up from the fires of life’s ordeals 
The spirit, chastened, shall arise: 
The pheenix-soul may spread its wings; 
From ashes penetrate the skies! 


i 
" 
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: William James: His Living Letters 
7 : Wonderful revelation of the most distinguished personality 
= in his field of learning, during this generation— 
ead A review by one of his loving students 

4 


’ GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON 


ERSONALITY IS THE HIGHEST product of 
P evolution in our part of the universe. Our inter- 
est in biographies, autobiographies, and the pub- 

letters of eminent men and women is not, there- 
fore, as perverse as Herbert Spencer would have us 
elieve. If the impersonal laws of nature, by which 
Spencer set so much store, are of value, the value they 
have is value for human personalities. If a knowledge 
of these laws did not enable us to protect and promote 
interests we have at heart, they would not concern us 
in any way. The letters of William James* will con- 
+ tinue the influence he exerted in life. All who came in 
J contact with him testify to the quickening influence of 
¥. his forceful, hearty, unique, and lovable personality. 
: He was a stimulus to the best, to the upward-looking 
tendencies in others, an open door to new life to many. 
To some he was “the last great liberator of the human 
~ spirit.” 
_ While we cannot explain even humble personalities, 
it is possible to understand some aspects even of the 
great. For instance, it is clear that the influence of 
James was due not only to the richness of his life, to his 
knowledge and genius for friendliness, but also to the 
- fact that he lived in the way so strongly recommended 
‘by Emerson in the first paragraph of his “Self-reli- 
ance.” +Most men, in their desire to be proper and 
conform to the customs and usages of good society, 
suppress not only the bad in their natures, but also 
much of the good. Emerson therefore rightly says: 
“A man should learn to detect and watch that gleam 
of light which flashes across his mind from within, 
- more than the lustre of the firmament of bards and 
sages. Yet he dismisses without notice his thought 
because it is his. ... To believe your own thought, 


 Larrers or WILLIAM asia Edited by his son, Henry James. 
volumes. Illustrated. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
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heart is true for all men,—that is genius. In every 
work of genius we recognize our own rejected 
thoughts.” In these letters we have the self-revelation 
of a man not afraid to live. There was in him a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life, love, sur- 
prise, and charm. Intuitions, emotional reactions, con- 
victions, which we have had but which in us were 
feeble and not trusted and were therefore suppressed, 
came to him with such force and freshness that they 
found expression in original, fascinating, and some- 
times startling phrase. 

Some men seem unable to put anything of them- 
selves into their letters. Happily this was not true 
of James. He wrote as he talked. Those who knew 
him will, as they read these pages, see him again 
and hear the tones of his voice. ‘The letter killeth,” 
it has been said, but it does not always kill. Even 
written words are sometimes spirit and life. The 
only readers who will fail to feel the influence of this 
fascinating revelation of the Eternal are ‘those who 
are alien in spirit, are cursed with literal minds, or 
are so deficient in the sense of humor that they will 
inevitably misunderstand the many phrases which are 
the playful expressions of an exuberant spirit. 

The letters together with the notes added by the 
editor enable the reader to trace Professor James’s 
whole intellectual and professional career. This record 
will correct certain current impressions that are errone- 
ous. For instance, the fact that he began by teaching 
anatomy and physiology, passed thence to psychology, 
and finally to philosophy, “has been wrongly cited as 
if his interest in each successive subject of his college 
work had been the fruit of his experience in teaching 
the preceding subject.” Psychology and philosophy 
were never divorced from each other in his thought 
or in his writings, and the letters show that although 
he began his service to Harvard University by teaching 
physiology, he was at that time considering a vacancy 
in the philosophical department. Furthermore, al- 
though his latest writing was on religion, that does 
not mean that he had previously been indifferent to 
the subject, for he expressly says that religion was the 
great interest of his life. 

The letters portray his early life, his experience as 
a student at home and abroad, his long struggle with 
ill-health, his beautiful home life, his interest in all 
queer and erratic specimens of the human race, his 
relations with his colleagues, and his opinions of the 
characters of many of the eminent men and women 
of his time. When his desk copy of the Harvard Cata- 
logue was opened after his death, these words were 
found jotted at the head of the faculty list: “A thou- 
sand regrets cover every beloved name.” He grieved 
that life was so full and so short that he could not see 
his colleagues as often as he desired. The letters to 
his brother Henry are especially interesting, full of ap- 
preciation yet revealing the difference between the men. 

Writing to his colleagues he is amazingly frank and 
not less frank in writing about them. It was because 
the relation between them was so beautiful that he 
could write in this way. If some of his characteriza- 
tions of Royce’s views, ¢@.g., are so severe that it is re- 
markable that they are printed, the reader remembers 
other pages which express the highest and most sincere 
admiration. And this is the thing that made Harvard 
the most wonderful place that ever was for the philo- 
sophical student. Five of the ablest men in the world, 
representing five different world-views, criticising one 
another’s philosophies with keenness and perfect frank- 
ness yet remaining friends and constituting a mutual 
admiration society almost,—this resulted in the most 
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thorough discussion possible of the great themes of 
human interest. Cross lights played on every subject, 
and the student heard practically all that can at pres- 
ent be said for or against the principal theories and 
attitudes with which thoughtful men face life. 

Life for James was always strenuous, and all that 
he achieved was in the face of difficulties. He remarks 
that “life here in the University consists altogether 
of interruptions.” His duties as a teacher consumed 
most of his time and strength, yet he found time to 
write such a work as his “Psychology,” every page of 
which was written four or five times. He more than 
once expresses his conviction that psychology is yet 
in the pre-scientific stage. 

Coming to know, as he did, practically all the sig- 
nificant leaders in psychology and many eminent rep- 
resentatives of European learning, he often gives racy 
accounts of interviews and conversations with them. 
Sometimes, it was not quite a conversation. Thus he 
writes, “We had the great Helmholtz and his wife with 
us one afternoon, gave them tea and invited some people 
to meet them ; she a charming woman of the world, .. . 
he the most monumental example of benign calm and 
speechlessness that I ever saw.” Speaking of Roose- 


-velt, he wrote, “Think of the mighty good-will of him, 


of his enjoyment of his post, of his power as a preacher, 


‘of the number of things to which he gives his attention, 


of the safety of his second thoughts, of the increased 
courage he is showing, and above all, of the fact that 
he is an open instead of an underground leader, whom 
the voters can control once in four years, when he runs 
away, whose heart is in the right place, who is an 
enemy of red tape and quibbling and everything that 
in general the word ‘politician’ stands for.” 

In 1903 James reread Emerson and acknowledged 
that he felt the greatness of the Concord seer as never 
before. “The reading of the divine Emerson, volume 
after volume, has done me a lot of good, and, strange 
to say, has thrown a strong practical light on my own 
path. The incorruptible way in which he followed 
his own vocation, of seeing such truths as the Universal 
Soul vouchsafed to him from day to day and from 
month to month, and reporting them in the right liter- 
ary form, and thereafter kept his limits absolutely, 
refusing to be entangled with irrelevancies however 
urging and tempting, knowing both his strength and 
its limits and clinging unchangeably to the rural 
environment which he once for all found to be most 
propitious, seems to me a moral lesson to all men who 
have any genius, however small, to foster.” 

There is a fine appreciation of Ruskin. Remarking 
that “mere sanity is the most philistine and (at bot- 
tom) unimportant part of a man’s attributes,” he de- 
clares that if in Ruskin’s life we regard as inessential 
what was inessential, “his inconsistencies and extrava- 
gancies fall out of sight and leave the Great Heart 
alone visible.” 

Of especial interest to many readers will be several 
restatements of the position set forth in the last part 
of the “Varieties of Religious Experience” regarding 
the nature of religion. Writing to Prof. J. H. Leuba, 
who had no sympathy with mysticism, James remarks, 
“Your only consistent position, it strikes me, would 
be a dogmatic atheistic naturalism; and, without any 
mystical germ in us, that, I believe, is ‘where we all 
should wnhesitatingly be to. -day.” Some years ago Prof. 


J. B. Pratt published in the Hibbert Journal an article’ 


in which he mentioned the fact that he had sent to 
William James a copy of a questionnaire on religion 
and that James had filled it out. Many, no doubt, 
who read that article have wished they could see the 
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answers given by James to the questions sent. Here 
on pages 212-215 of Volume II. are the questionnaire 
and the answers, and they have all the interest such a 
document from him might be expected to possess. 
These letters afford enjoyment of various kinds. 
Those who love originality, force, and vividness of ex- 
pression will read them with delight. Those whose 
interest is in a unique character, full of apparent in- 
consistencies as well as surprises, will be fascinated. 
Nor will they be troubled to find that James was not 
perfect. It is not necessary to be perfect in order to 
be great, to be lovable, to be good. The best man, 
especially one of James’s constitution (he was de- 


TWO FAMOUS BROTHERS ON A HOLIDAY 


Henry, who is on the left, took his calling as a novelist 
far more solemnly than William did, in his creative 
religious explorations; the latter always looked on life 
with exhilaration, and lived it in the high esprit of an 
original adventure, a thrilling experience. 


scribed by his sister as “a blob of mercury’), has his 
moods. And all men have their limitations. He was 
surprised that gifted intellects seemed unable to under- 
stand his “Pragmatism” and appeared to caricature it 
when they tried to describe it. But to representatives 
of the views he opposed, James seemed equally uncom- 
prehending. And they likewise felt that he did not 
fully grasp the philosophies that were to them the 
nearest approximation agg has yet made to the 
truth. 

Take him all in all, he was one of the most human, 
most inspiring, most ‘lovable of men. Our thanks are 
due to his son who has printed the letters with prac- 
tically no omissions, for omissions usually suggest that 
what has been left out is more important than it is. 
Those who had the good fortune to be his students 
and his friends will prize these volumes as they treasure 
his memory, and all will agree with Mrs. F. W. H. 
Myers, who said to him, “We are so glad wou are as 
you are. 4 i 
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Apropos Mr. Ames’s Theory 


Sermon by Mr. Ames’s Father 


HE COMMUNICATION on “The Limits of the 
Minister’s Function” printed in the issue of De- 
Re cember 16 raises many question-marks. Tor 
example, the statement that “until civilization is made 
- over”—in one or another particular—‘“everybody is 
_ bound by the rules of the game.” When the Dred Scott 
Decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared that “black men had no rights that white 
men were bound to respect,” was it incumbent on good 
people to “play that game” of human slavery? And 
if all had done so, when could slavery have been 
abolished? When children of six to ten years were 
employed in mills for twelve to sixteen hours a day, 
was it the part of good-citizenship to “play” that 
economic “game” and of proper behavior in the pulpit 
ae to say nothing specific about it? 
I remember a sermon preached long years ago by 
Charles Gordon Ames in Spring Garden Institute in 
__ Phila@elphia. It was a blazing denunciation of politi- 
a i cal actions that were making that city, so “corrupt and 
contented,” a stench in the nostrils of those who really 
“on believed that “politics is that part of ethics that has 
to do with government.” The “hearts” of the hearers 
were “appealed” to, their “consciences were stimu- 
lated,” their “faith” in goodness was “strengthened” ; 
and in addition they were “instructed” what to do with 
their religious enthusiasms and their awakened con- 
sciences in a crisis of public need. 
—— I have always remembered that sermon as an ideal 
use of the pulpit for the public good. I believe, how- 
ever, that there were some in the audience who doubted 
the wisdom of stirring up such matters in church. 
Again, if “seers are not good timber for Presidents 
and Prime Ministers,” are those fit for such high office 
who lack moral vision and that wisdom that cometh 
ft ‘om above? The World War and a starving and 
diseased and broken humanity are to some of us suffi- 
cient demonstration that it is not lack of worldly 
“experience and knowledge of facts” that was the mat- 
ter with those high in leadership among the nations 
-_ who plunged the world into this horror, but rather 
their failure to “apply to living, critical moral prob- 
_ lems” the admonitions of a pulpit that for the most 
‘ part was so regardful of the “Limits of the Minister’s 
‘uncti ” that no word of direct warning, or denuncia- 
‘Sa tion of particular evils, troubled the calmness of wor- 
pestinring congregations. 
It is certainly true that “religious sanctions should 
me abe offered with great circumspection for political and 
social theories and schemes.” It is also true, and 
vagy bviously, that religious sanctions are pre-empted and 
lways have been for those political and social theories 
ready accepted from the past. The test of an 


q 


e is no constant good but constant will to seek 
od,” pays George Eliot. And that which was 


ry shows this. 
ae comes Res the old and the new clash. 
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the finest idealists among the young believe that the 
ministry of religion is so emasculated that it is no 
longer “a man’s job.” Already there is danger that 
with Laymen’s Leagues and Men’s Clubs to look after 
the church affairs in a “business” manner, and with 
Women’s Alliances and various organizations to keep 
up the Sunday-school, to have a few really spiritual 
conferences, and to replace the worn carpets, the office 
of the minister will seem so vague (except for leading 
the devotional exercises in the Sunday meetings) that 
few will accept its limitations who are fit for its real 
leadership. 

There is something to be said for the new theory that 
since almost all the specialties of leadership in the ap- 
plication of the admonition to “do justly and love 
kindness” are now organized outside the church, that 
institution has only the worship side left to it; and 
hence all sermons are out of order,—only some spoken 
aspirations, poetic and uplifting, being left to the min- 
ister. If that theory, however, is correct, then there 


‘is no need of denominational “drives, ‘i but only of the 


union of all the small congregations ‘in one great 
cathedral service where the religious emotion may be 
stimulated more perfectly than in the small and simple 
church services of many Protestants. 

The ancient prophets had a different idea of the 
ministerial office. Their “thus saith the Lord” had 
specific calls for specific right doing. Their denuncia- 
tions had some point to existing evils. And it is per- 
haps not out of place to recall some words of Jesus, 
beginning “Woe unto you.” The ministry is now in a 
parlous state, and that chiefly because it carries with 
it no authoritative, fearless leadership. If it is worth 
while for a first-class man or woman to try to be a 
minister, with all the financial and many of the social 
odds against that office, it is because there is still a 
place in society for a servant of the ideal who is not 
absorbed in any one application of the law-of right 
in a specialty of work, and therefore can see in many 
fields how the “new occasions teach new duties” as 
“time makes ancient good uncouth.” Such an one can- 
not always “prophesy smeoth sayings” or always re- 
frain from saying what will alienate some of his con- 
gregation. 

But if the religious ministry offers no chance for 
anything but general commands to be good, and never 
allows specific demands to be good in a special manner 
most needed at a crisis in moral development, they 
good-by to it except as an office attached to a church 
building, requiring only a good presence, a fine voice, 
an ssthetic taste, and a spiritual temperament, to lead 
in public devotions. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Speaking of Saints 


“<Saints’ are apt to make messes of business affairs, 
even their own.” If the “saints” could have made any 
bigger “mess” of the practical affairs of the world 
antecedent to the World War—and which “mess” led 
straight to that war—than did the diplomats and big 
business men of the world, then verily the “saints” 
must have been of the braying genus of Long Ears! 
And if the “saints” mess their own business affairs, it 
is largely because they are compelled to essay the im- 
possible,—making a fifty per cent. income fit a hundred 
per cent. expense account! We ministers can’t load off 
the “increased cost” upon the “consumer.” Nor can we 
make combinations “in restraint of freedom of contract 
and exchange,” as do the business men and the labor- 


ing-méen,—and then “get away with it”! 
‘ . 
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One of the functions of the minister is his relation to 
the productiveness of the world; it is his business to so 
admonish men that they will not dissipate their 
strength so that they impair their productiveness and 
usefulness. And if the minister sees clearly that cer- 
tain economic processes of men impair that useful pro- 
ductiveness, it is his bounden duty to point it out,— 
the minister is answerable to God as well as to the 
parishioner in the pew that pays the minister’s meagre 
stipend. 

All such strictures as your author puts upon the busi- 
ness of the minister simply divert the energies of val- 
uable men away from the ministry. If it is “the truth 
that makes men free,” then a minister must speak the 
truth as he sees it; if the business man doesn’t like it, 
so much the worse for him and the world. Ministers, 
as a rule, know a great deal more about human nature, 
the moral law, history, and economics than the average 
business man. And therefore they not only have the 
right to speak, but woe unto them if they do not speak ! 
Business men are always up to things that are neither 

-moral nor economic. The minister admonishes; out he 
goes. Well, he will find some other way of being true 
to God, himself, and humanity, that’s all! And he is, 
rapidly. A. W. LitTLEerieLp. 


Read “Japanese” instead of “Samaritan” 


Anything written by Mr. Charles W. Ames is worthy 
of consideration; anything said by him ought to be 
listened to with an open mind. 

Some of us have had years of experience in literary 
work, yet I presume we would not, for that reason, 
be able fully to understand and appreciate the policy 
of the West Publishing Company of which Mr. Ames 
is head. He comes into an intimate knowledge unob- 
tainable from the outside. Is not the same true of 
the ministry? Can any layman correctly judge just 
what lines of thought ought to be taken” up by the 
preacher, or what should govern in the selection of 
sermon subjects? ; 

I have taught school, delivered essays, spoken before 
civic assemblies, made political speeches, and given 
ectures, but no one of these intellectual and emotional 
appeals presents so much difficulty nor needs the wis- 
dom and insight required in the composition and deliv- 
ery of a sermon. A sermon at times must instruct, 

“entertain, inspire, be prophetic, concrete, historical, 


~~ limited to present-day issues, make its appeal to gen- 


erosity, to the moral and religious impulse, to the 
heroic. The reason the sermon must be so many-sided 
_ is that the audience addressed is so many-sided, and 
on such different levels of age, feeling, and intelli- 
gence. Ifa preacher rose to address an audience made 
up of disciplined minds, then instruction, certainly on 
economic lines, would be an impertinence; if those 
before him were on the same general level in any way, 
then the character of the sermon might easily be laid 
down in advance. In the ordinary congregation there 
are high school and college boys and girls, there are 
old people, the grandparents of these same youths and 
maidens, there are persons who have just lost a loved 
one and wish consolation above all else, or women 
with domestic cares who yearn for a helpful “life” ser- 
mon, or young men who can only be reached by some- 
thing interesting on current events touched of course 
with high ethical feeling. Shall instruction on Biblical 
lines be done away with? Shall information on liberal 
theology be intrusted simply to the Sunday-school 
teachers? Shall the minister yield to the newspaper 
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editor who is most dogmatically trying to give instruc- 
tion on the events of the day and usually omitting 
the ethical side, or the international view? What does 
it mean to love one’s neighbor in these days? 

Jesus needed to give instruction on that very point. 
Possibly to-day he would use the word “Japanese” in 
place of the word “Samaritan.” It seems to me our 
congregations very much need instruction on how 
moral principles apply to the every-day barter and 
trade. Many of us do this instructing without tact and 
with limited knowledge. Even so, is it not better to 
have an Amos or Hosea in the pulpit than no such 
teacher of honesty, business honor, and brotherhood ? 
THomas VAN Nzss. 


John Brown’s Fearlessness 


In his letter of December 16, 1920, Mr. Charles W. 
Ames does not say that a minister qualified to instruct 
us upon the application of ethical principles to business 
is rare. He does not say that he believes the spiritual 


usefulness of the priest is lessened by such instruétion,. 


but he conveys the impression that he does not approve 
of that freedom to pastors in the Catholic Church which 
pastors in his own are positively forbidden to enjoy. 
Men of my age, in spite of the botch we have made of 
life, will be apt to agree with Mr. Ames. Fearless, en- 
thusiastic younger men, in spite of the increased temp- 
tation of more generous salaries and more adequate 
pensions, may throw off to some degree our Hamil- 
tonian inheritance. Surely the sixty-five per cent. un- 
churched Americans will look not to us but to them. 
May enough of them have the singleness of John Brown 
to show the way. Ropert CuarK SANGER. 


Manufacturer’s View: Steel Strike 


Serious objections by one familiar with the industry to 
the Interchurch Report, on the ground of what it 
omits, states inaccurately, and offers as deductions 


G. A. MORISON 


Sceretary Bucyrus Company of South Milwaukee, Wis. 


T THE FORMATION of the Interchurch World 
A Movement, most of us felt, I am sure, that it 
was a splendid, unselfish effort toward the 
realization of the brotherhood of man. One of the 
aims of the Movement was an investigation of indus- 
trial conditions with a view to their improvement. 
The Steel Strike of 1919 offered a ready field. A Com- 
mission of Inquiry was appointed, of which Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell was chairman. The findings of 
this Commission have recently been published in a 
report based largely upon the investigations made, with 
the technical assistance of the Bureau of Industrial 
Research of New York. 

To comment upon this report adequately would re- 
quire another comprehensive investigation, with as 
complete findings and recommendations as that now 
under consideration. An attempt can be made only 
to show that the character of the investigation was 
such that the conclusions are of little value. No at- 
tempt, of course, can be made to offer constructive 
suggestions. 

The scope of the work carried on by the Commission 
of Inquiry was largely an investigation of the living 
and working conditions of the lower grades of em- 


ployees, with special reference to the causes of the 


strike. It is true that some of the conditions reported 
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~~ 
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are deplorable, but while the management is severely 
and somewhat sarcastically criticised for allowing 
such conditions to exist, no concrete recommendation 
is forthcoming as to how they may be avoided without 
crippling the industry. The reader, therefore, is left 
uncertain as to the validity of such criticism. — 

In order to consider the subject intelligently it 
should be realized that the management of large cor- 
porations producing a commodity as generally required 
by the public as steel must have due regard for three 
considerations. 


Three Factors must be Considered 


First, the safeguarding of its stockholders’ invest- 
ment and the providing of an adequate return to the 
stockholders on this investment if possible. In the case 
of the United States Steel Corporation alone, which 
represents approximately half of the total investment 
ofthe steel industry of this country, the stockholders 
‘aré“numbered by the hundred thousand, and the ma- 
jority of the people are of limited means, to whom the 


conservation of their investment is a matter of great 
_ impétt 


ance. An investigation of the dividend distri- 
bution of any of the large steel companies in normal 
times is sufficient to demonstrate that the stockholders 
are getting no more than a reasonable minimum return 
on their investment. 

Second, the manufacture of a product which must 
be of such a character and produced at such a price 
as to be most serviceable to the public. There is no 
commodity to which this applies as much as it does 
to the production of steel, upon which the fundamental 
prosperity of the country rests. For that reason the 
material produced must be of the highest grade, and 
_as it is used directly or indirectly by practically every 
individual it must be produced to sell at such a price 
that it will not cause an undue burden upon the con- 
sumer and thereby increase the general cost of exist- 
ence. It should be borne in mind that any improvement 
in the wages or working-hours of the employees would 
add to the cost of the product, thereby placing an added 
burden upon the, public as a whole. 

Third, the management must have due regard for the 
comfort and prosperity of its employees. It should pay 
as high a wage scale and in other ways provide such 
conditions of employment as are consistent with the 
adequate safeguarding of the interests of the stock- 
holders and the general public. 


It is only with the relations between the management 
and the employees that the report on the Steel Strike 
concerns itself. The vitally important fact that the 


management has obligations to the stockholders and 


the public is not brought out. It is difficult to see how 
such recommendations as this report contains for re- 
ducing the working-hours or increasing the wages, or 


- in other ways improving the lot of the employees, can 


be made without considering their effect upon the in- 
vestment of the stockholders or the welfare of the 
public. Nevertheless, the report undertakes to do just 
that. In a commodity like steel, in which the labor 
cost is a very large percentage of the total cost of 
production, any change in the rate of wages has a very 
considerable effect upon the total price. We are too 
often inclined to forget that the directors of a large 


industry are in effect the trustees elected to safeguard | 
_ the investment of its stockholders, most of whom are 


either women or wage-earners themselves. We should 
consider that the directors of a large corporation have 


a direct fiduciary relation toward its stockholders and 


also toward the general public. The employees, on the 
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other hand, are free agents. A large proportion are 
single men. In normal times and especially at the time 
of the Steel Strike in 1919, and indeed for the last five 
years, it has been easy for them to obtain employment 
elsewhere if not satisfied with the conditions under 
which they work. This may seem a broad statement, 
but when many of the iron and steel plants have been 
working at from only sixty to eighty-five per cent. 
capacity, due solely to shortage of labor, as has been 
the case for the last few years, one cannot feel that 
many of the workers are forced to accept seriously 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

This undeniable fact is not brought out in the report; 
in fact, the inference one gains from reading the report 
is that the employees must accept whatever conditions 
the management imposes upon them. 

The report deals at considerable length on the 
abuses of the twelve-hour day. It is undeniable that 
such a day is most unfortunate. I am not prepared to 
justify it, and it is to be regretted that such a large 
percentage of employees, not only of that corporation, 
but in the steel industry as a whole, are subject to it. 
The report does not tread on very firm ground, how- 
ever, when it tries to deny its necessity by stating that 
it has been abandoned, and eight-hour shifts success- 
fully substituted by certain large steel plants in Colo- 
rado and by the plants on the Pacific Coast. As a 
matter of fact, there has been no blast furnace on the 
Pacific Coast in operation for over twenty years, and 
the five commercial rolling mills are all small ones, 
probably employing not over two thousand men alto- 
gether as against four hundred thousand men in the 
steel industry as a whole. The Colorado plant re- 
ferred to has for the last twenty years paid very ir- 
regular dividends on its two million dollars of pre- 
ferred stock, and from its organization in 1894 until 
1917 it was not able to pay dividends on its common 
stock. Since 1917 it has been paying only three per 
cent. per annum. 


An Eight-Hour Day and Dividends 


- These illustrations, therefore, do not demonstrate 
that a steel plant can be operated on an eight-hour day 
in this country and give the stockholders the security 
or the returns on their investment to which they are 
reasonably entitled. While we may deplore the twelve- 
hour day, the report comes very far from offering a rea- 
sonable substitute. 

There are many statements throughout the report 
indicating that it was prepared from a distinctly parti- 
san point of view,—for example, the frequent refer- 
ences to sixty-nine thousand men working a twelve- 
hour day, and seventy thousand men working for wages 
less than the living wage fixed by the government inves- 
tigators; the statement also that asa result three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people are suffering from each 
of those conditions, it being assumed that each of the 
lower wage-earners has a family of five dependent 
upon him. 

Such statements could not. be made by a fair-minded 
investigator, as it is a well-known fact that the lower- 
paid men are mostly the younger ones or those who 
from choice or inherent characteristics are known as 
floaters, working ‘only a few weeks at one shop and 
having no one dependent upon them. Moreover, it 
does not take cognizance of the fact that when the 
wage-earner is a member of a family, there are fre- 
quently two or more of the family who contribute to 
the support. Such oversights as this do not tend to 
convince the average reader as to the reliable character 
of the evidence or the conclusions. . 
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In the argument against the twelve-hour day similar 
statements might be multiplied indefinitely. It will 


suffice for our purpose, however, simply to bring up — 


one other. In several passages the report criticises the 
United States Steel Corporation because it is stated 
that the continual tendency of the Corporation is 
gradually to work longer hours per day in-spite of 
its expressed intention to reduce the length of the 
working-day. In at least two of the passages the aver- 
age daily hours per man for 1919 are compared with 
those for 1914 and 1910 to show that the average hours 
per day five years ago were 24/10 less and 11/10 
less respectively than in 1919. It is a significant fact 
that ten years ago, that is, on September ; 30, 1910, the 
Steel Corporation was working on a very low produc- 
tion schedule, having at that time only two million, 
six hundred thousand tons of unfilled orders—the 
smallest tonnage of unfilled orders shown on any 
quarterly report in the history of the company. In 
September, 1914, the condition was similar, the Cor- 
poration having the smallest tonnage at any time since 
September, 1910. But during the past year the Steel 
Corporation has been working at high pressure, with 
approximately four times the tonnage of unfilled 
orders. This means that during 1910 and 1914 the 
employees were probably forced to work short hours, 
that is, less than the normal number of hours per day, 
whereas during the last year, with the great labor 
shortage, long hours and correspondingly high earn- 
ings and overtime have been the rule in order to meet 
the immense requirements of the public for raw steel. 
On account of the great labor shortage during the last 
five years, coupled with the tremendous demand for 
steel, the facts submitted in the report cannot properly 
be used to show that the tendency under normal con- 
ditions is toward a longer day; in reality, it is quite 
the reverse. 


Conditions of Employment Not Ideal 


The report comes to the conclusion that the unsatis- 
factory conditions of employment of the steel worker 
are largely due to the fact that he has no voice in 
the management of the enterprise. The open-shop 
policy of the Steel Corporation receives lengthy criti- 
cism, and the conclusion is stated that if the steel 
industry was operated on an organized union basis, 
the evils attendant to employment in it would be 
largely overcome. While it must be admitted that 
some of the conditions of employment are not ideal, 
there is no evidence produced to indicate that the 
conditions would be improved at all if the steel plants 
were operated with union labor; in fact, it is evident 
to those who have had experience in operating plants 
under both conditions, that the reverse would probably 
be true as regards all the employees, and would un- 
doubtedly be true as regards the more highly skilled 
employees, who thereby would not have the opportuni- 
ties for advancement that are usual in the union shop. 
A further discussion of the open-shop principle will 
be out of place in a review of this length. 

The report makes a serious but peculiarly uncon- 
vincing effort to demonstrate that, in spite of the gen- 
eral impression to the contrary, the steel industry is 
one of the worst paid in the country,—at least, that 
such is the case with respect to the lower class of em- 
ployees. In order to demonstrate this, it compares the 
average hourly wages of the ordinary. laborers in the 
industry with those paid in certain other industries 
in the Pittsburgh district. In doing this, however, it 
does not take the actual daily earnings of the laborers, 
but what the earnings would be if working an eight- 
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hour day instead of a nine-, ten-, or twelve-hour day 
at the same hourly rate. The comparisons which it 
makes are only of such employees as laborers in vari- 
ous building trades and bituminous-coal miners, all 
of whom work normally an eight-hour day. In all of 
these comparisons the assumed earnings for an eight- 
hour day show that the steel laborer is at a disad- 
vantage in the Pittsburgh district. The report, how- 
ever, has apparently selected, to justify its claim, 
classes of laborers who are paid unusually high hourly 
rates because of uncertainty of employment due to 
weather conditions in the building trades and due to 
shortage of cars in the case of the miners. In the 
steel industry such conditions seldom if ever limit the 
number of hours the employee can work and conse- 
quently his earnings. 

It would be interesting and illuminating if compari- 
sons were made of the actual average earnings of the 
laborers in the steel plants with those of the laborers 
in the trades cited, but such comparisons are avoided. 

In spite of the effort the report makes to show the 
contrary, one becomes convinced that the em ees 
in the steel industry, and especially the more hly 
skilled tradesmen, are not only well paid but unusually 
well paid even for these times of high wages and high 
living costs. 


Thinks it aiabiite Discredited 


One is especially impressed with the fact that ap- 
parently no effort was made to obtain the point of view 
of the management of the steel companies, It is true 
that Judge Gary is quoted in various places, but almost 
invariably these quotations are in the form of excerpts 
from his testimony before the Senate Investigating 
Committee. On the other hand, a great*amount of 
space is given to statements made by ignorant laborers 
as to their working conditions and their reasons for 
striking. One who has had experience in such things 
will understand that an investigation of this kind 
always gives an ignorant man an opportunity to make 
complaints which may or may not be well founded. It 
is the duty of the careful investigator to separate the 
statements which are based upon a firm conviction of 
the truth and those which are simply made for the 
effect they will have upon the investigator. It would 
seem that if the report was to be at all convincing it 
should not be submitted without complete statements 
showing the views of both sides of the case. 

After reading the book one becomes especially curi- 
ous to know under whose auspices the actual field in- 
vestigations were carried on. The title-page states that 
this was done with the technical assistance of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Research, and the names of the in- 
vestigators mentioned in the. note on page one are those 
who have been connected with that Bureau. Although 
his name does. not appear anywhere, it may be of 
interest to know that the chairman of this Bureau, who 


was undoubtedly the director of the investigators, was — 


widely known as a writer for such radical publications 
as the New York Call, which was recently refused the 
privileges of the United States mail by the Govern- 
ment; he was a lecturer on American literature in the 
notorious Rand School of Social Science in New York, 
which was raided during the Lusk Committee investi- 
gations; and as a writer he has had strong leanings 
toward the organization known as the Industrial Work- 


ers of the World. This information alone should be~ 


sufficient to discredit the report in the eyes of a fair- 
minded, unprejudiced reader. 
It is to be feared that the report of the Interchurch 


World Movement, being ace as it is, by ess a . 
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well-meaning group of individuals, may readily be the 
cause of spreading a great misconception of the opera- 
- tions of the largest single industry in the United States. 
Under the circumstances it would seem to be the duty 
of any one having such information as that brought 
out in this article to give it general publicity, to the 
end that widespread misapprehensions may be avoided. 


The Open Road of Religion 


- “Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look be- 
F hind the ranges. Something lost-behind the ranges. 
Lost and waiting for you. Go.” 
MAXWELL SAVAGE 


Afoot and light-hearted, I take to the open road, 
; Healthy, free, and the world before me. 
f The long brown path before me leading wherever I choose. 
4 Strong and content I travel the open road. 
F From this hour, freedom. 
From this hour I ordain myself loosed of limits and imaginary 
lines. 
. Now I see the secret of the making of the best persons. 
It is to grow in the open air. 


We WHITMAN, voicing his joy in freedom, 


thus sang. The open road of religion, the long 

brown path, lies before us, and for us if we 
can walk therein. Are you afraid of growing old? 
There is no need of it. A platitude it is to say it, and 
yet, as long as we do not gain the wisdom of Lao Tse 
who said that “the wise man is he who never loses his 
childlike heart,” and of Jesus who reminded his follow- 
ers that they could never enter into the real Kingdom 
of God until they had turned and become as little chil- 
dren, so long will it need to be said. Growing old is a 
matter of the mind and the heart, of moral interests, 
and, most of all, of religious outlook on life. We have 


a faith which, if we will but absorb it, can keep us ever 


young and resilient. 
For long centuries there was no open road of religion. 
: Those who dared to blaze the trails were hounded, run 
down, and killed, first by pre-Christian Judaism, ‘then 
“pal by Roman Catholicism, then by bookbound Protestant- 
, ism. - But slowly, insistently, the free spirit, loosed by 
- the life and teachings of Jesus, and inherent in Protes- 
tantism, gave inspiration, quickening, stimulation, the 
| drawing-in of the breath of life. The yoke was cast 
>) off, the bondage of the old corruption was denied, the 
shackles were broken, and oh! the romance and heroism 
: of it all, as men, unafraid to walk with God, no longer 
sat chained to priest or church or tradition. What 
; divine audacity of those who first broke the path! 
_ As long as “hothouse religion” exists, as long as 
religion by proxy is believed in, as long as the im- 
pellings of the God-searching spirit are usurped by 
smug respectability, as long as the dictates of prose 
conventionalities tyrannize over the poetry of men’s 
souls, as long as men allow good taste and fashion, 
custom and cowardice, to keep them from hearkening 
to the whispers of God calling them to take the open 
road, so long will men huddle about the “broken cis- 
terns,” nor ever know the clear running springs on 
the mountains of the spirit; so long will they be igno- 
rant of the glory of the inbreathing of inspiration on 
the open path of religious independence. 

As long as men misread the song of the open road to 
mean, because they have freed themselves from a creed, 
that they have also freed themselves from religion, they 
will be like those selfish, irresponsible irreconcilables 
in America to-day who reject the principle of world- 
co-operation for peace because they have given up the 
pacnete of pereatties. In other words, as long as men 
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confuse dead laws of human society with the immortal 
laws of the living God, so long will they miss the true 
joy of the open road. 

As my own brother sang, “Even in the city I am ever 
conscious of the sky,” so, even in the midst of life’s 
sixes and sevens, and walled in by problems and tasks, 
we can by our faith be conscious of the sky of God’s 
spirit. Have you ever stood on some mountain-top at 
dawn, not ‘sleepy, but clear and keen in spirit, and 
alone; far below you the clouds still shutting in the 
lowlands and the valleys; the hour when “moon goes 
Then as you watched, the 
winds of morning tore the clouds apart and through 
the rift you saw some village in which the lights, one 
by one, were giving way to the light of day? With no 
conscious superiority, perhaps you thought of the 
people dragging themselves awake in their stuffy rooms 
and preparing for work which to them was drudgery. 
So should we feel at our times of true inspiration of 
high and free religious fellowship. Such moods of com- 
munion with the open life of the spirit come and are 
gone. To the day on which such moments come “a 
radiance other than its own” is given, an intangible 
light not vouchsafed to those shut in the rooms of 
musty tradition. 

In Kipling’s “The Explorer” you remember how people 
of a certain type said to him, “There is no sense in 
going farther.” But the insistent whisper came to 
him: “Something hidden, Go and find it. Go and 
look behind the ranges. Something lost behind the 
ranges. Lost and waiting for you. Go.” He went. 
Across desert, over the range, and across desert again 
he went, until he came to the new and fertile land. 
Then he soliloquized, ‘Well, I know who’ll take the 
credit, all the clever chaps that follow. ... They’ll 
go back and do the talking. They’ll be called the 
pioneers. ... Yes, your never-never country, yes, 
your edge of cultivation, and no sense in going further 
till I crossed the range to see. God forgive me. No, I 
didn’t. It’s God’s present to our nation. Anybody 
might have found it, but His whisper came to me.” 

In every age and place the majority has said, “There 
is no sense in going farther,”—“It’s the edge of culti- 
vation.” The ranges of prejudice and fear of the un- 
known have risen up, and people, overcome by inertia, 
fatness, and deadening conformity, have scoffed at the 
explorer. But, thank God, in every age some have 
heard the whisper, and they have crossed the ranges 
and seen the better land. In the country of religious 
discoveries, as in Kipling’s poem, not these, but others 
have taken the credit. Without boasting, but for self- 
arming, who were they who saved the Bible by bringing 
scientific criticism to bear, who gave the present gen- 
eration the inspiring conception of the humanity of 
God and the divinity of man, who replaced the magic of 
miracles with the perfect laws of God, who gave instead 
of the fiat story of Genesis the spiritual interpretation 
of evolution as the method of God’s working? Unita- 
rians one and all! God’s whisper came to them, and 
by the glory of their courage and the sanctity of our 
free inheritance, whenever God’s whisper comes to us 
in our day and generation, let us listen and obey. 
Others who have come after have taken the credit. 
They do the talking. They are called “the pioneers.” 
It is courteous to say, “Thank you.” It is pleasant to 
be thanked. But, after all, what of it? They can 
never know the inner peace and joy which passeth all 
the understanding of the world which comes to those 
who “afoot and light-hearted” walk the long brown 
path, self-ordained, loosed of limits and imaginary 


lines. 
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LITERATURE 


Professor Pratt Makes a New Book | 
A REVIEW BY 


WALTER S. SWISHER 
Author of “Religion and the New Psychology” 


THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS: A PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL Stupy. By James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1920. 

Perhaps this is the most significant 
book on the subject that has appeared 
since James’ Varieties of Religious Ha- 
perience. The author’s avowed purpose is 
to “describe the religious consciousness 
and to do so without having any point 
of view.” Whether he has succeeded in 
such a superhuman task or not, he has 
given us a remarkably clear, scholarly, 
and withal human survey of the religious 
life. He discusses the child, the adoles- 
cent, and the adult. He gives due weight | 
to the subconscious psychic life that plays : 
so large a part in religious emotion. He} 
explains. many of the so-called ‘“super- 
natural phenomena” of religious experi- | 
ence. The subconscious “often makes 
itself felt in ways that inevitably seem to 
him [the individual] extremely mysteri- 
ous, and that are consequently interpreted 
by him and by those who know him as 
tokens of some supernatural power.” ‘Re- 
ligion must be born again with each per- 
son who takes up a serious and reverent 
attitude toward Destiny. ... Thus the 
inborn nature of the individual determines 
what might be called the form of his re- 
ligious life.” The individual is moulded 
by outward and inward forces. 

The child’s first object of worship is 
its mother. But it objectifies its religious 
feelings and takes a cosmic view. In 
this it is predisposed by its milieu. The 
growing mind questions authority, and in 
the late adolescent period there is an in- 
terim of pessimism and doubt. The nor- 
mal individual outgrows this period and 
makes some solution of the cosmic prob- 
lem that will satisfy his own craving. 

Professor Pratt has used the question- 
naire method, and admits that, while it 
has brought certain interesting results, 
it is not wholly reliable, since the re- 
spondents are minds with a peculiar bias 
or a peculiar interest in religious mat- 
ters. He considers that cases of conver- 
sion cited by James are not typical on 
this account and that in his Varieties vio- 
lent and sudden conversion plays an ex- 
aggerated role. 

He agrees with Freud that not reason 
alone determines religious belief, and 
that the subconscious emotional life is 
tremendously significant. Before a man 
can choose one of two sets of purposes, 
he must really have come to love one 
set better than the other. 

Professor Pratt cites Tolstoi as the case 
of a convert who in the five years of his 
depression showed no trace of a ‘“‘convic- 
tion of sin.” He says, “Instead of being | 
fastened upon his past sins, his attention | 
was fixed upon the world problem and| 
was busied searching for a solution.” He 
is aware, however, that this world prob- 
lem is a projection of inner, personal con- 
flicts upon the Cosmos and is in reality 
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but an objectified form of the personal 
struggle of a soul that would emerge from 
doubt into faith. 

Due weight is given in the book to the 
value of symbolism in religion. ‘The sym- 
bol acts in two ways. It makes one’s 


| belief more concrete and thereby more 


vivid, comforting, and efficient. It also 
has a peculiar psychical effect, which 
religion has always loved in suggesting 


, the indefinable, the illimitable, the inef- 


fable.”* We should do well to employ its 
beneficent offices more in our liberal 
Protestant churches. The subjective in- 
fluences of liturgy, architecture, and music 
can searcely be overestimated, in Professor 
Pratt’s opinion. This the Catholic Church 
has understood for centuries, but the 
Protestant churches are slow to realize it. 

The chapter on “Prayer and Private 
Worship” is especially interesting in the 
light of modern psychology. In reply to 
a questionnaire, the author discovered 
that sixty per cent. of his respondents 
prayed more than they did as children, 
twenty per cent. prayed less, and four- 
teen per cent. neither more nor less. This 
seems encouraging until we look into the 
motives for prayer. Many of these 
prayed from habit, some as duty, a num- 
ber out of the deep despair of their souls. 
Some seemed to get objective answer to 
prayer, some admitted that they prayed 
because it heartened and strengthened 
them although they had no rational ex- 
planation of why and were agnostic about 
the Objective Reality to which they ad- 
dressed prayer, and some as a matter of 
form, having been trained to it from youth. 
He closes this chapter with remarks on 
the subjective prayer without regard to 
whether there is a Personality to whom 
we pray, and he says cogently that the 
psychologist who knows this fact and 
publishes it broadcast is like a phy- 
sician who should disclose to his pa- 
tient the great value andthe true na- 
ture of bread pills. For while the psy- 
chologist may know thé subjective value 
of prayer aside from its supernaturalistic 
religious side, he cannot succeed in in- 
culeating this idea in the mind of the 
worshipper unless the latter believe in 
an Objective Reality behind it. If he let 
the cat out of the bag, we shall have no 
religion left to psychologize about. 

Of special value to the student of re- 


ligion are the five closing chapters of the 


book which deal with Mysticism. It is 
discussed at length from its milder forms 
to the ecstasy and visions of the great 
historie mystics, Tauler, Suso, Saint 
Theresa, Madame Guyon. After due al- 
lowance is made for the mystic’s peculiar 
mental make-up, and after all the phe- 
nomena due to abnormal psychic states 
and historical tendencies, there is a resid- 
uum that can scarcely be accounted for 
except as a real experience of something 
above and beyond the experience of every- 
day life. Starbuck may have been able 
to induce a pseudo-mystic state by self- 
hypnosis and Leuba may give a rational 
explanation of it, but, after all, there is 
something real in the mystic experience. 
The contribution of the great mystics to 
our religious life both in religious thought 
and religious service can scarcely be over- 
estimated. q 
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The book will be found a valuable ac- 
cession to the library of the religious 
scholar for its wide knowledge and the 
many divergent points of view, which 
range all the way from James, Leuba, 
Coe, and Starbuck to those of Sigmund 
Freud and the psychoanalytic school. 
Whether Professor Pratt has succeeded in 
writing a book that ‘presents no point 
of view” is beside the question. To earry 
out such a purpose is probably beyond 
the reach of human endeavor. 


Jesus—Not With Care 


JESUS’ PRINCIPLES OF Livine. By Charles 
Pr. Kent and Jeremiah Jenks. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1920. 


This volume has the excellences and the 
defects of Professor Kent’s very numerous 
other works. It is fresh, readable, thor- 
oughly free and modern in spirit, with no 
lingering trace of “orthodoxy” or dogmatic 
attitude toward its subject. Jesus is ‘‘the 
first of the great teachers,’ who has a 
specific message for his human brethren, 
to-day as in the days of his flesh, This 
message, reduced to its formative princi- 
ples and thus capable of application to the 
needs of any time, the authors would here 
set forth. That Jesus’ message is thus 
fundamental and still vital in the changed 
situations of days long posterior to his 
own, is true beyond any need of proof. 
And that such application of its principles 
to each new age is a supreme contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problems of that 
age, is equally true. These authors and 
others who essay a similar task deserve all 
gratitude. ; 

Unfortunately, the present work over- 
does what it sets out to do. Professor 
Kent is always so anxious to secure from 
Jesus a “teaching” on every problem of 
modern life, that he strains texts, reads 
present-day meanings into first-century 
words and takes all historical reality from 
his great Teacher. If Jesus is to save the 
world at all, it must be as the historical 
man of Nazareth, who lived and worked 
in the environment of the Palestine of 
twenty centuries ago. To make him an 
American liberal preacher of 1920 is only 
to render him futile and unattractive. As 
examples of the distortion of Gospel ut- 
terances if by all means a twentieth-cen- 
tury “social teaching” may be forced from 
them, take these sentences from pages 
55, 60, and 61: “In all likelihood as a 
master carpenter he had been an employer 
of labor. ... At least for three-quarters 
of his life Jesus was an active business 
man; hence his deep interest in economic 
questions. His occupation allied him 
primarily with the laboring class.... 
Many of his parables suggest the point of 
view of the employer of labor, as, for 


example, that of the two sons who worked — 


for their father.” If the reference is to 
Matthew xxi. 28-31, the parable’s precise 
point is that one of the two did not work 
for his father, and it is merely ridiculous 
to see here any reflection of the ‘“employ- 
er’s view-point.’”’ An even more hopeless 


misuse of a parable is found on page 70: 


“It may be questioned how far the prin- 
ciple of the minimum wage was in the 
mind of Jesus, yet there is at least a strong 


‘implication that the idea of a living wage 
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was present.” To such an expositor one 
needs to say: “Know you not this par- 
able? And how shall you know all the 
parables?’ The comment is on the par- 
able of the laborers in the vineyard, which 
Professor Kent, in his Shorter Bible, en- 
titles, “A Living Wage for all Willing to 
Work.” It would much better have been 
called, “No Extra Pay for Overtime.” If 
it is economics at all, it is shockingly bad 
economics. 

2 It will be understood that such an ex- 
position can have no patience with first- 
century eschatology. That is all denatured 
into “a social programme” for 1921 by 
making Jesus the herald of ‘the Democ- 
racy of God,” untouched by any apocalyp- 
tic element. How modern (and insignifi- 
cant) are the Beatitudes! “Blessed. are 
the receptive in spirit, for they are under 
the rule of God. ...How normal and 
happy are the modest!” Was it for this 
that Jesus was crucified? Just so the 
scene and the companions of Jesus’ activ- 
ity are reconceived. Capernaum becomes 
“a great city ...a great and representa- 
tive community ... with its suburbs... 
an ideal community in which to work out 
his social plan” (p. 20). In a previous 
yolume (Zhe Social Teaching of the 
Prophets and Jesus, 1917, p. 188), Profes- 
sor Kent had similarly written of Caper- 
naum as “the great slum centre of Pales- 
tine; Jésus went there to establish what 
may be described in certain of its aspects 
as a social settlement work.” That same 
work made Judas Iscariot “a capable busi- 
ness man” (p. 190). So here (p. 14) we 
find him “the shrewd, crafty successful 
business man whose interests clearly lay 
in the field of finance.” 

It is unfortunate also that Professor 
Kent’s books come from the press so rap- 
idly that there is not time for correcting 
their statements by reference to the Gos- 
pel originals. There are perhaps fewer 

such slips in the present volume than in 
some of its predecessors, but we note the 
persistent confusion of Levi the son of 
Alpheus with another tax-gatherer Zac- 
cheus. It was the latter, not the former, 
whom Jesus won “by publicly inviting him- 
self to become his guest” (p. 17), and to 
: the latter, not the former, if to either, be- 
ms long the epithets grafting and crooked 
Pe (pp. 49, 17). It is a pity that the writers 
should lend their names to work so care- 
lessly done. They have the equipment to 
t > _ make a contribution, as this book does not, 
both to scholarly interpretation of Jesus 
and to Christian social ethics. c. BR. B. 


Critical Wisdom 

PROBLEMS or To-pAy. By Moorfield Storey. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 

any. 1920. 
Marrara College has a lectureship in 
memory of the public services of Edwin 
. Godkin, and the appointment of Mr. 
Storey to give the Godkin Lectures in 
1920 corresponded to the fitness of things. 
The lectures now published are a model 
' of counsel to students in regard to citi- 
zenship. They are likely to inspire a 
young man with the author’s own devo- 
tion to public welfare, and they inform 
the judgment on serious situations in the 
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temperate, fair, critical, progressive in 
sympathy, but giving cautious restraint to 
the young idealism that is ready to leap 
without looking. Many a matter which 
our economists make abstract and techni- 
cal is made simple and interesting by. Mr. 
Storey’s elucidation in the form of a con- 
crete case. So, for example, his illustra- 
tion of the part that capital plays in pro- 
duction and his searching criticism of the 
British Labor programme by showing how 
it would work in practice. The first lec- 
ture, on “The Use of Parties,” argues that 
political effectiveness is not won by simply 
acting with a party through thick and 
thin, but “by enlisting for a cause in some 
organization formed to advance that 
cause, and making that organization so 
strong that the parties must bid for its 
vote.” This represents Mr. Storey’s own 
line of action, and he justifies the counsel 
by specific instances. The closing lecture, 
on “Our Foreign Relations,” is a tract for 
the times. Happy the land whose citizens 
are formed by critical wisdom like this. 
FiucA. Os 


Perplexing 


ETHICS AND NATURAL LAw. By George Lans- 
ing Raymond. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1920. 


The tragedy which we call the Great 
War was due, so thinks this former pro- 
fessor in Williams College and in Prince- 
ton and George Washington universities, 
to erroneous moral theories based upon a 
materialistic conception of life. Of the 
ethical view which he presents in this 
“reconstructive review of moral philos- 
ophy” it is difficult to give an account at 
once clear: and brief. He starts with a 
psychological analysis, but he uses terms 
in ways that do not conduce to clearness 
and understanding. The main idea is that 
human experience starts from desires 
which are of two kinds, one having its 
sources in the body and the other in the 
mind. Those of physical origin are 
“selfish, egotistic, inconsiderate, brutal, 
and material,” while the “higher desires 
of the mind are thoughtful, non-selfish, 
altruistic, reasonable, humane, and spirit- 
ual.” In one case the source and end of 
gratification are in the bodily nature, in 
the other case in the mental nature. Life 
is a conflict between “influences coming 
from different directions and having dif- 
ferent tendencies.” Conscience is a con- 
sciousness of conflict between the two 
kinds of desires. The last twelve chap- 
ters of the book are entitled “Keeping 
the Mind’s Desires Uppermost in Court- 
ship and Marriage,” in “Family and 
School Training,” “Social Customs,” “Com- 
mercial and Industrial Relations,” “Forms 
of Government,” ete. 

To say what ought to be said about this 
book seems ungracious, for it is written 
with a good purpose and contains much 
that is edifying. It seems reactionary in 
suggesting a dualism which the educated 
world has outgrown. The author warns 
the reader that he does not mean this, 
yet goes right on talking as if he did 
mean it. The terminology is such as to 
make the book almost impossible reading 
for any one trained in psychology and 
philosophy. One is perplexed when the 

x 
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body is spoken of as a real being having 
its own desires and the mind as a different 
being with desires springing from its own 
nature. And what are we to make of a 
writer who uses such expressions as 
“psychical thought”? Adding nothing to 
our understanding of ethical problems, and 
being prolix and obscure, one does not 
see what service this book can render. 


Hamilton Wright Mabie 

THe LIFE AND LETTERS OF HAMILTON WRIGHT 
Masin. By Hdwin W. Morse. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The life-story of a man whose charm- 
ing personality and fine literary gifts en- 
abled him to exert no slight influence for 
good upon his generation. As _ editor, 
critic, lecturer, author, and public-spirited 
citizen, Mr. Mabie was known to myriads 
of Americans. His writings, first appear- 
ing in the editorial columns of the Out- 
look and later ‘published in book form, 
won for him a host of readers. His lec- 
tures upon literary topics made him a 
popular figure the land over. He pos- 
sessed a unique faculty for interpreting 
the writings of great authors. In his 
later years he rendered valiant service 
in influencing public opinion concerning 
Japan and the Japanese. These well- 
known facts of his career Mr. Morse re- 
inforces with the story of his personal 
life,—a life of clear vision, wide culture, 
and high ideals faithfully followed to the 
end. Particularly interesting is the rey- 
elation of Mr. Mabie’s religious life of- 
fered by his biographer. As the record 
of a career quiet, for the most part un- 
eventful, but rich in the delights that ap- 
peal to a refined taste, in the pleasures 
given to those who love books and men, a 
career withal saturated by a spirit of 


Sincere consecration, it will have its 
charm for many readers. 
An American Classic 
THE COURTSHIP OF MILHS STANDISH. By 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With an Intro- 
duction by Ernest W. Longfellow. And with 
pictures by N. O. Wyeth. Tercentennial Hdi- 
tion. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A sumptuous edition of Longfellow’s 
poem of Pilgrim days, already an Ameri- 
can literary classic. Beautifully bound 
and printed, its pages enriched by a: host 
of illustrations in full color by Mr. Wyeth, 
together with many appropriate headings 
and tail-pieces, it is admirably fitted for 
a holiday gift-book; and deserves to find 
a place on the shelves of many a genuine 
book-lover. 
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Making Friends 
MARJORIE DILLON 


When Mrs. Doe moved right next door, 
My mother went to call; 
Her best silk dress and gloves she wore, 
She didn’t go till nearly four,— 
It wasn’t fun at all. . 


But I made friends with Danny Doe 
As easy as could be; 

I climbed the fence and called: ‘Hello! 

I’ve come to play an hour or so,’— 
And Danny smiled at me. : 

Why grown-up folks can’t act like me 

And Danny Doe, I cannot see. 


Tales of the Mayflower Children 
Desire Sets Sari 
PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


“Q Desire,” cried Constanta, several 
mornings after she had proposed her 
“plan” for a farewell party to the little 
maid who was to return to her English 
friends across the sea, “father hath 
spoken to Hilder Brewster and the Gov- 
ernor, and they agree that it is right and 
proper to give you God-speed before you 
leave us, and so we may tell Elizabeth 
and Humility and the boys; they can 
get things together for the feast. John 
Billington will be sure to shoot enough 
of wild geese and ducks to feed every- 
body, and Francis and the other boys can 
eatch the fish and Priscilla will cook 
them if we ask her, and we can pluck 
flowers and green tliings, and it will be 
a fine merrymaking—only, only you are 
going away and we can’t be truly merry, 
after all,” and the little girl, who had 
started off in high glee, stopped suddenly 
and flecked a tear from her eyelashes. 

“Never doubt but I will come back some 
day, an it please God,’ answered Desire, 
trying to speak bravely. ‘“Perchance my 
kinsfolk will themselves wish to come to 
the Colony to try their fortunes—who 
knows? Methinks this will be a great 
seaport before many years have passed. 
Elder Brewster said in his sermon last 
Sabbath Day that we would be like the 
seed of Abraham that would become like 
to the sands of the sea for multitude. 
Mayhap you will be living in a fine house 
with glass windows in it when I return.” 

“Never mind the fine house or glass 
windows, but. be sure not to forget us 
and to come back if your kinsfolk consent, 
and we will make a greeting party for 
you, and we may be really -and truly 
merry,’ and Constanta clapped her hands. 
“And, O Desire, bring me a red cloak 
and a necklace the pattern of those they 
sent you, for I am weary of these sad- 
colored frocks that mother says are best 
suited for the children of godly people 
who fear the devil, though I don’t see 
why the devil takes account of the color 
of one’s gowns and frocks. The good 
hausvraus in. Leyden wore red stockings 
every day in the year, and. I am sure they 
were none the worse for them.” 

“No more do I,” agreed Desire, “but 
it were better now to leave such matters 
to our elders, who know more about the 
devil than we do, mayhap,” said Desire, 
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prudently. “But about the cloak and 
necklace, right gladly will I please you 
if I can earn or save enough pennies. I 
know not whether these kinsfolk of minc 
are people of substance or not. If they 
were, why did they let me come away 
with Master and Mistress Carver? But 
I will do my best for you, Constanta, 
never fear.” With this and like chattei 
the children hastened to tell Priscilla 
Molines, Elizabeth Tillie, and Humility 
Cooper of Constanta’s wonderful plan. 

“Alackaday!’” cried Priscilla. “And 
have I not enough to do but I must be 
cook for your feast?” pretending to be 
greatly put out. “To be sure I make a 
fair pudding or gruel, but to roast and 
bake! And where will you get your geese 
and ducks, pray?” 

“TI will promise the game, Mistress 
Priscilla,” said a voice close by, and John 
Billington stepped out from behind a 
clump of trees. 

“And Wrestling and I will catch the 
fish, and the other boys will light the 
fires and do whatever you set them to, 
Mistress Priscilla,’ said Love Brewster, 
who now showed himself. “Father and 
mother talked the matter over, and it is 
all settled.” 

“Tf the Elder hath a hand in it, there 
is no more to be said, but mark you, I 
am no easy hand with a slow scullion, and 
will have quick workers about me and 
no grumblers or idlers,’ and Priscilla 
assumed a very severe look as she spoke. 

“John Alden would not believe you could 
wear so sour a face,” said John Billing- 
ton, and Jaughed when Priscilla flushed 
rosily. 

“John Alden is a dunce, as are some 
other Johns,” she retorted rather hotly. 
“But when is all this to be, I pray you? 
The ship sails Saturday, I heard say.” 

“And this is Thursday. Governor Brad- 
ford is to let us off from our stints on 
Thursday afternoon and Friday, so we 
may get the fish and game.” It was Love 
Brewster who spoke. “We be sorry to. 
lose Desire, but, marry, holidays are 
fewer than when we were in Leyden, and 
we must make the best of one even though 
it be a God-speed to one who leaves _ us. 
But will you not make some seed-cakes 
for the feast?’ 

“Go to, greedy boy,’ cried Priscilla. 
“Whoever heard tell of seed-cakes when 
there is not wheat or rye or barley flour 
to make plain loaves for hungry folk! 
But,” she added, “there may be a way,— 
if all the good housewives will but give a 
cup— But mind, I promise no seed- 
cakes!” and Priscilla darted off intent 
upon some sudden notion. 

When Saturday dawned all was stir 
and bustle in the humble homes of 
Plymouth Towne. The boys and girls were 
up from their beds before their mothers 
called them, each one eager and expectant, 
and by the stroke of seven o’clock a great 
fire on the beach sent up red flames that 
vied with the crimson glow of the rising 
sun. Priscilla Molines moved about like 
a high priestess of the culinary art, direct- 
ing one boy to turn the fowls that were 
roasting on spits before the coals, an- 
other to baste them with long-handled 
wooden spoons, while she kept others busy 
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replenishing the fires and heating flat 
rocks for the baking of the barley and 
rye cakes. Constanta and Humility 
Cooper were setting birch-bark platters 
on the top of a flat rock that made an 
excellent table. ’ 

“See,. Desire,” said little Damaris Hop- 
kins, proudly. “I did something also for 
the party. These big shells I gathered 
for plates. Are they not large and white 
inside like the ivory clasps on mother’s 
psalm-book that came from London?” 

“They are the fairest plates that ever 
set a table-board,” said Desire, “and never 
shall I forget them or thee,’ and the 
child’s voice trembled as she used the 
“thee” and “thou” that betokened a more 
intimate and affectionate relation than the 
more familiar “you” and “your.” 

“And here is a sweet loaf that mother 
baked,” said Elizabeth Tillie, as she un- 
rolled from a cloth a savory loaf. 

“And I have brought a spice-box,” said 
Constanta. “Will not the spices improve 
the hot wheaten cakes?” 

“Stay! Be not over-hasty, Constanta, 
with the spices,’ cried Priscilla, catching 
the box from her hand as little Damaris 
caught his sister by the skirts and whis- 
pered in a frightened voice. “There be 
a savage woman coming! Look! Look!” 

Every one turned in the direction of 
Damaris’ pointing finger, and Constanta 
ran forward with welcoming hands. ‘’Tis 
Dew-of-the-Moon, come to our party!” 
she cried, and an answering smile lighted 
the dark face of the Indian woman as the 
little white girl said: ‘‘See, my ankle is 
well as ever, thanks to you, Dew-of-the- 
Moon. My father and mother would 
thank you for your kind deed.” 

“Dew-of-the-Moon wants no thanks for 
helping the white man’s child. Here are 
gifts for the white maidens,” and she held 
out toward Desire and Constanta two 
pairs of soft deerskin moccasins wrought 
with colored beads in a pattern of a half- 
moon and small red flowers. 

“For me!” cried Constanta. 

“Wor me!” echoed Desire. 


“For the white maiden who was struck 


by the hidden’ foe,—the Creeping One of 
the forest,” she said, “and for her friend. 
May they bear the feet of the white maid- 
ens on pleasant trails.” She was about 
to go as she said these words, but Gon- 
stanta laid a hand upon her arm. 

“Stay, Dew-of-the-Moon. See, my father 
and the people from our village come now 
to meet us here and bid Desire God-speed, 
and they would speak their thanks to you.” 
As she spoke a group of Plymouth folk 
were seen approaching. Hilder Brewster, 
his Bible in his hand, led the little pro- 
cession, and Captain Standish, wearing 
his sword and cloak, followed just behind 
with the Governor, while many of the 
housewives with husbands and younger 
children brought up the rear, for every one 
wished to show the little girl who was 
going back to England on the ship that 
day their good-will. 

As the Elder caught sight of the Indian 
woman he turned to Governor Bradford 
in astonishment. “What means that, 
think you?” he questioned uneasily. 

“That Constanta’s gadding about after 


‘wild flowers and getting bitten by a rep- 


. 
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tile hath brought good along with it,” 
answered Captain Standish. “The woman 
there is none other than the sister of 
Corbitant, who bears no good-will to the 
Colonists. She hath great influence with 
her brother and in the tribe, and it is well 
that she hath shown a friendly spirit. 
This may be a matter of great import to 
the Colony.” 

“Let us give her welcome and speak 
our gracious thanks,” said Governor Brad- 
ford, and going forward he went straight 
to Dew-of-the-Moon and in the name of 
the Colony welcomed her and made her 
understand that the Plymouth folk were 
grateful to her for her kindness to one 
of their people. When the thanksgiving 
was offered by the Elder and the food 
was distributed, Dew-of-the-Moon was 
the first to whom the roasted mallard 
and other dainties were offered. 

Such a feast it was! And how they 
ate, for the good folk of Plymouth Towne 
had known hungry days and were not 
ashamed of keen appetites when there 
was plenty before them. Then the chil- 
dren played games, and last of all, Elder 
Brewster gathered them about him and 
read from the psalms, and bade Desire 
remember her good friends who lay in 
their graves on the hillside and to hold 
fast to the lessons they had taught her 
in faith, piety, and prudence. Then he 
gave her his blessing, for a messenger 
was coming with tidings that the ship 
was making ready to sail and that Desire 
must hasten to the wharf. 

There was not a dry eye among them 
as they went with the child and saw 
her aboard the vessel, for though the 
Pilgrim folk were stern, they had tender 
hearts. 

“Fare-you-well, Desire!” cried the chil- 
dren, as they waved their kerchiefs to the 
small, red-cloaked figure that stood like 
a bright flower against the gray of the 
ocean. “Fare-you-well!’ 

“FWare-you-well! Fare-you-well!” 

Then came the sound of rope-coils swung 
against the deck, the whir of wheels set 
in motion, the thud of the vessel against 
the breakers, the shouts of sailors run- 
ning to and fro, and above it all a child’s 
sharp cry of grief. The first and only 
one of that brave company of adventurers 
was leaving the Pilgrim Colony—Desire 
had set sail! ; 

(Copyright, 1921) 


Katrinka to the Rescue 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“Polly, Polly—Polly Brown!” called 
Mrs. Brown, one bright summer morning, 
peering out through the morning-giory 
screen over the pantry window. 

“Co-oop!” answered a merry voice from 
the head of the orchard, where Polly was 
having an after-breakfast chat with her 
seven pet pigs. In a minute Polly danced 
through the kitchen doorway, warm and 
breathless. 

“T need three more eggs for my cus- 
tard. Do you suppose you can find them 
up in the mows where the pullets have 


been hiding them?” 


-“T’m sure I can,” answered Polly, cheer- 
fully, “and I’ll be back in three shakes 
Baa-Baa Billy’s tail!” 
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Away she raced. Katrinka rose from 
the kitchen doorstep and followed her in 
a leisurely manner. Katrinka seldom hur- 
ried except when she was after a mouse. 

Confidently Polly climbed the ladder and 
searched through the timothy mow, and 
the June grass mow, and the orchard grass 
mow, ranged along one side of. the old 
red barn. No eggs! Then she climbed 
down, pluckily eased the heavy ladder to 
the floor, finally got it up on the other 
side, and climbed up where the sweet 
alsike clover and red clover had been 
stowed in two mows, close together. 
There did not seem to be a crevice be 
tween. 

Hopefully Polly searched the red clover 
mow. Not an egg! But peering through 
the dusty air, that seemed filled with 
flecks of gold where the sun shone in, 
she was sure she saw eggs in the farthest 
corner of the alsike mow and hurried 
toward them. 

Why—what was happening? Was she— 


yes, she was surely slipping down in that 


crevice that did not show at all! 

“Well, this is a joke,” laughed Polly. 
But when she tried to get out she found 
it was not a very funny joke. The harder 
she tried, the farther she slipped down! 
Finally she had to give it up, her hands 
scratched and smarting from the cut 
clover stalks, her eyes full of chaff. 

“Oh, well, mother’ll soon be out, looking 
for me,” she said to herself, “but I’ll call 
a little.” 

But her throat was so chaffy that she 
could make only funny croaks. ‘Well, 
anyway, mother’ll call when she comes, 
and I can answer loudly enough so she 
can hear near by,’ Polly comforted her- 
self. Then she settled down to wait. 

“Meow!” Of course it was Katrinka. 
She stood looking down with unworried 
eyes. 

“Oh, I wish you were a dog—then 
you’d go for help,’ croaked Polly. 


It was the first time she had ever found. 


fault with Katrinka. But Katrinka didn’t 
seem to mind. She slipped down to Polly’s 
shoulder, and soon both of them were fast 
asleep. It was so warm and sleepifying! 

The next that Polly knew, she heard her 
father’s voice saying, “Well, well, well!” 
He reached a pitchfork down, and Polly 
clung to the “shoulders” of the tines, and 
he drew her up from her dusty prison, 
still more than half asleep. 

“How did you know, and why didn’t 
mother come, and what time is it,’ de- 
manded Polly, rubbing her eyes. 

“Well, beginning at the end of your ques- 
tions. It’s noon, and your mother is over 
at the Bartletts’, where she went in a 
rush when they telephoned that Mrs. 
Bartlett had broken her leg. She left a 
note for you on the sugar-bowl knob, and 


I found it when I came in for dinner— 


which wasn’t there! Then I came out here 
and called, and nobody answered; but Ka- 
trinka came to the edge of the mow and 
mewed so loudly and so earnestly that I 
climbed up to see what she meant. And 
here I am! And here you are, thanks to 
Katrinka !” 

Polly caught Katrinka up in her 
scratched arms. “Oh, my dear,’ she 
croaked, “I’ll never, never again wish you 
were a dog!” ‘ 


re 


Noises of the Night 


MARY HANSON 


The baby’s tooth was coming through, 
And it was aching hard, 

Which made him cry so loud he woke 
The watch-dog in the yard. 


The dog, suspicious and alert 
For wrongs to set aright, 

Patrolled the grounds with hasty feet 
And barked with all his might. 


The inmates of the poultry-house, 
From peaceful slumber stirred, 
Began to cackle and to crow, 
Till every voice was heard. 


Out on the streets a fire-alarm 
Was told with clang of bells— 

And lively boys went racing by 
With sympathetic yells. 


The wakeful hours wore on and on, 
And it was almost day 

Before the noises of the night 
Had wholly died away. 


But when the morning fairly dawned, 
With sunshine, bloom, and dew, 

The house was calm, the yard was still, 
The baby’s tooth was through. 


A Book Caravan 

A book caravan is making its way from 
one end of New England to the other. 
What is it? A book-shop on wheels, larger 
than a lunch-cart, and able to go anywhere 
that a powerful automobile truck can go. 

Miss Genevieve Washburn and Miss 
Mary Frank are aboard to sell the books, 
and no one knows better than they how 
to fit the right books to people’s needs. 
Henry Irving Dodge, author, and Joseph 
Anthony, manager of the National Co- 
operative Book Campaign, are members 
of the crew, and aid in bringing books 
and people together. Four camera men, 
representing photograph news service com- 
panies, take pictures of the caravan 
wherever it goes, for it is part of the 
enterprise to reach the public through the 
screen. 

The publishers and booksellers who are 
carrying on the Co-operative Book Cam- 
paign intend to spend $100,000 during the 
next year in an attempt to help Ameri- 
cans form the habit of buying books. They 
will advertise books as a means of enter- 
tainment and of self-help, and as a “neces- 
sary luxury.” Their aim is to get “more 
books in the home.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their owm 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can opea 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed, 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Browa, 
ev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 

279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Give 


Lines written on reading the appeal in 
Tur Reoister for the starving children 
of Europe. The Treasurer of the Hoover 
European Children’s Fund is Franklin K. 
Lane, 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Send 
your checks to him. 


JESSIE UPFIELD 


O you who know that life is good, 

Withhold not now the price of food 

For children starving overseas ; 

They ask of you no Christmas trees, 
But food, to live. 


Their hunger-saddened eyes now plead 

For help to meet their direst need ; 

Their shrunken forms are eloquent 

Of strength and nourishment all spent. 
Shall they now die? 


Let those who love not life withhold 

The gift of life to children, old 

Before their time. But if you’re blest 

With faith in God and man and zest 
In life,—then give! 


Give, as you plan the Christmas cheer, 

At your own hearth, for children dear ; 

Give, as you think of childish joys 

When you were little girls and boys, 
But yesterday. 


Give, if now you can rejoice 
In power to win life’s pleasures choice ; 
Give, if to-day you hear the call 
To larger living. Let us all 
Begin by giving! 


So shall we lay foundations strong 

Of faith in nations, who, ere long, 

May help this 0ld World smooth his face 

And smile, because at last the race 
Knows how to live. 


Annette P. Rogers: In Memoriam 
Cc. B. B. 
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told of the helpfulness of Miss Rogers in 
Mr. Ames’s ministry. She bore testimony 
to the spirit of prayer which was at the 
heart of all the work of Miss Rogers for 
humanity. Her work for the church was 
a prayer; her work for the Children’s Aid 
Society was a prayer; her work for the 
blind was a prayer. 

The choir from the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind sang “The King of Love my 
Shepherd is.” 

A group of speakers related personal 
recollections of Miss Rogers in her early 
years, and gave interesting accounts of 
her personal services. Rey. Dr. Fran- 
cis G. Peabody, Miss EB. C. Putnam, 
Miss Isa BE. Gray, Miss Frances R. 
Morse, Miss E. W. Perkins, and Mrs. 
Daniel Merriman together told of the re- 
lief work in the Civil War, when Miss 
Rogers as a young woman accompanied 
her father to Washington to be of per- 
sonal service; of her leadership among her 
girl companions in works of service; of 
travels in Europe and companionship in 
painting; of classes in painting in Boston 
at the studio of William Morris Hunt; of 
her love of color in nature and in art, 
which proved a rich blessing in her years 
of outward blindness, when the pictures 
of a well-stored mind on memory’s walls 
were a solace and a delight. Dr. Peabody 
had known Miss Rogers from her earliest 
years. As he related the story of her life 
he showed that she was not only a gener- 
ous benefactor to numberless causes, but a 
judicious counsellor in their more inti- 
mate problems and needs. - “The social 
service of the city and the State,” said Dr. 
Peabody, “were reinforced quite as much 
by her sound judgment as by her gifts.” 

The special services of Miss Rogers to 
the community were told by Charles W. 


A meeting in memory of Annette P.|Birtwell, William H. Pear, Mrs. Glen- 


Rogers, commemorating her many philan- 
thropic labors, and her public services to 
city, State, and Nation, was held in the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass., on 
Sunday afternoon, November 28. 

A large laurel wreath, the gift of her 
friend Miss A. BE. Fisher, was placed at the 
front of the pulpit, as the simple, dignified 
symbol of a life of completeness. The 
choir from the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind sang appropriate selections during 
the exercises. 

Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany presided. He 
spoke of the love of the church for a mem- 
ber who had been a vital part of its his- 
tory. He called upon Mrs. Clara B. Beat- 
ley, George W. Thacher, and Mrs. Charles 
G. Ames to speak of the relation of Miss 
Rogers to the church. Mrs. Beatley spoke 
for the Disciples School. She attributed 
the influence of Miss Rogers to four char- 
acteristics: She reached high into the 
realms of spirit; she saw largely; she 
communed deeply ; she served greatly. Mr. 
Thacher recalled the noble personality of 
Henry Bromfield Rogers, and showed how 
the father’s spirit was manifested in the 
life of the daughter. She was a generous 
supporter of the church, and lightened the 
care of the treasurer by sympathetic in- 
quiries in regard to the needs of the treas- 
ury. She bore differences of opinion with 
mdgnanimity and serenity, and was a noble 
example of true friendliness. Mrs. Ames, 
in the tender loveliness of her eighty years, 


dower Evans, Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, and 
Robert A. Woods. 

Mr. Birtwell said that in all the forma- 
tive years of the Children’s Aid Society, 
Miss Rogers actually lived each day in the 
thought of that work. He wished that 
all the children whose lives she had 
helped might be present at the meeting to 
testify to the great good they had received 
from her. Mr. Pear spoke of Miss Rogers 
as the first woman Overseer of the Poor 
of Boston, and paid tribute to the value of 
her counsel in those years from 1891 to 
1900. Mrs. Glendower Evans had been 
associated on a commission with Miss 
Rogers that investigated conditions at Deer 
Island some twenty years ago. Here Miss 
Rogers made the lives of the people her 
special concern; she devoted herself to 
them and wrought abundance of good. 
Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett bore testimony to 
the helpfulness of Miss Rogers in estab- 
lishing the School for Social Workers. 
Robert A. Woods spoke of her close com- 


panionship and co-operation in the great 


work of the South Hnd House. 

The choir sang “The Silent Sea.” 

Mrs. Butler R. Wilson told of the per- 
sonal work of Miss Rogers for the colored 
people, showing how her active love for 
humanity knew no boundaries of race. 
Miss Lucy Wright and Edward HE. Allen 
spoke of her great work for the Blind. 
“But do you really care?” said Miss Rogers 
to Miss Wright, when they were conferring 
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about the position Miss Wright was about 
to take. “Do you really care?” That was 
the chief test of fitness. Miss Wright © 
spoke impressively of Miss Rogers’s own 
eare for the blind, and of her longing to 
help them to help themselves. Mr. Allen, 
the director of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, told the brave story of Miss 
Rogers’s hour of facing her own blindness, 
and of her overcoming in a large measure 
the obstacles of that blindness. When she 
learned that there were others whose lot 
was darker than her own, she took cour- 
age in the thought of a new service for 
humanity. 

Edward A. Church voiced the feeling 
of all in a closing poetic tribute :— 


The gracious friend whose face we knew of old 
Lighted by smiling eyes, ; 

Whose faithful hand our own would warmly hold, 
In the great silence lies. 


Yet all the recollections of her life 
Find loving voice to-day, 

While she from out earth’s turbulence and strife 
To peace has passed away. 


Death has no power such memories to efface, 
But with his seal indent 

Makes every virtue, every tender grace, 
Divinely permanent. 


As the light faded in her patient eyes 
Her inner vision grew, 

And filled the spaces of her midnight skies 
With constellations new. 


In her ‘‘the love of money” had no “root”: 
The garden of hér heart 

In sweet compassions yielded nobler fruit 
And found a higher mart. ; 


Now have her ministries of kindness won 
The “Inasmuch” reward: 

For all that “to the least of these” was done 
She did to Christ her Lord. 


She has but stepped from darkness to the light 
Of Heaven’s unclouded blue: 

Passed like a star that dropsfrom out our sight 
Unto horizons new. 


The choir led the meeting in singing 
“For all the Saints who from their 
Labors rest,’ and Mr. Rihbany gave a 
word of consecration and blessing. The 
whole meeting was a time of uplift, of 
simple friendliness, and of divine surprise. 


Urge Religion for Character 


A commission of seven men in the Out- 
look Chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
Toledo, Ohio, has made definite proposals 
to the people—especially the men—of the 
church. The commission says :— 

“Your commission believes that the 
problem of the present time is the prob- 
lem of religion.. The ‘will to character’ 
must first be roused. The Unitarian be- 
lief, placing its emphasis on character, 
and on human brotherhood, is in a posi- 
tion of exceptional advantage to serve the 
religious needs of the hour.” 

The commission recommends :— 

That every member of the chapter be 
pledged to attend morning service regu- 
larly. ; 
That the minister preach a series of ser- 
mons on the fundamentals of our faith. 

That we try to publish one or more of 
the sermons for local distribution. | 

That we consider some Sunday evening 
project to extend the spirit of fellowship 
to strangers, like the Detroit “Get Ac- 
quainted” movement and the Louisyille 
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motion-picture enterprise. That we devote 
some of our advertising to spreading an 
understanding of our faith. 

That a committee on social service be 
appointed to relate every member to some 
form of social or public service. 

That a mass meeting be held and that 
it be addressed by an outstanding layman. 

That we take under consideration the 
project of promulgating our faith from 
other centres than the local church. 

That we emphasize the importance of 
making definite decisions to make our 
faith the basis of life and conduct. 

The commission consists of Alexander 
L. Smith, Charles F. Dowd, S. D. Giffen, 
C. HE. Price, Elwood F. Allen, Albert Fair, 
J. E. Dunipace, and Horace Westwood. 


The Alliance: December Meeting 


The three hundred and twenty-fourth 
meeting of the executive board was held 
in the Fifield Memorial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., December 10, Miss 
Lowell presiding. Thirty-two were present. 

The devotional service which the presi- 
dent holds before offering her report 
makes a distinct contribution to the spirit 
of the meeting. Miss Lowell spoke of the 
many evidences of the good already 
achieved by the Unitarian Campaign and 
showed that every member of every 
branch must feel her personal responsi- 
bility for the carrying forward of the 
great spiritual undertaking which is the 
Campaign. ‘The president reported that 
she has officially signed a letter to the 
churches in behalf of the suffering chil- 
dren of Europe. She has spoken at 
neighborhood meetings at Dover and First 
Church, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. Davis reported by letter having at- 
tended interesting meetings at Schenec- 
tady, Barneveld, and Syracuse, N.Y. 

The treasurer reported further gifts 
from Western branches in memory of Mrs. 
Paul M. Chamberlain. For Mme, Loy- 
son’s work $250 has been received and 
forwarded. Mrs. Noyes read a moving 
letter from Mme. Loyson written on ship- 
board Armistice Day, expressing deep 
gratitude to The Alliance for making pos- 
sible her visit to America and for the 
cordial welcome given her and Miss Slade. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Miss Mabel Mason by the 
Alliance branch of Brookline Second 
Church; Mrs. A. K. Tolman, Mrs. George 
Hutchinson, Mrs. David W. Wells, and 
Mrs. George W. Newhall by West Newton; 
Miss Annie Russell Wall by New Bedford; 
Mrs. Henry S. Grew by Arlington Street, 
Boston. 

On the recommendation of the Library 
committee a letter of thanks was voted 


‘to the Post-Office Mission of the Second 


Church, Boston, for the gift of two 
Bibles, King James and American Re- 
vised; and to the Fitchburg branch for 
a gift of money for a book. 

A letter of greeting and heartiest good 
wishes was voted to Miss Bancroft. 

The Appeals committee called attention 
to the Appeal for Nashville, Tenn., rec- 
ommended to the branches last April, a 
Strategic point, where a new church home 
has just been dedicated with a congrega- 
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tion present of 120. The report says, 
“We now have a fit place in which to 
work and our people are eager and are 
planning and doing as never before.” And 
in the face of very heavy bills for this 
new church home they have subscribed 
$650 to the Unitarian Campaign. The 
Appéals committee reminded the Greater 


.Boston branches that the Board endorsed 


and commended to them the neighborhood 
work among Italians at Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston. Money should be sent to 
Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, Treasurer Social 
Service Council, Oak Street, Belmont, 
Mass. 

The Sunday School committee announced 
that besides Miss Mary N. Phillips, field 
supervisor, Mrs. Algernon Smith of 
Charleston, S.C., will give a few weeks’ 
service to schools in the South. The com- 
mittee suggests that an Alliance devote 
one meeting each year to religion in the 
home, and that a special point be made 
of having a kindergarten teacher look 
after the children that the mothers may 
be able to attend the meeting. 

The Fellowship committee is in cor- 
respondence with branches in sixteen 
States and has thirteen Fellowship mem- 
bers enrolled. Of these four are in Pales- 
tine, having come through Rey. G. S. 
Kukhi. f 

The Friendly Links committee reported 
rapid progress, with twenty-five links al- 
ready made, and letters coming thick and 
fast. 

There has been a great demand for the 
Christmas sermon “A Christmas Emblem” 
by Dr. Augustus M. Lord, fifteen thousand 
of which were published in the special 
Post-Office Mission series. 

Mrs. George T. Rice of Westwood was 
elected Massachusetts director to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. 
James A. Bailey. 
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Miss Hilda Wargrove of the British 
League spoke briefly of her impressions 
as she sees more of Alliance work; she 
was asked to convey our greetings to her 
fellow-members. A letter from Miss Grace 
Mitchell and one from Mrs. John H. Lewis 
of Virginia, now in London, showed how 
we are strengthening the ties that bind 
the League and The Alliance together. 

Excellent, suggestive, encouraging re- 
ports were received from the South and 
from six Massachusetts groups. 

The next meeting, when Middle States 
and Canada will report, will be held in 
Schenectady, N.Y., January 14, 1921. 


Celebration in Salem, Mass. 


The Tercentenary- of the landing of the 
Pilgrims was observed in Salem, Mass., 
on Sunday, December 19, by a union ger- 
vice at the Tabernacle Church. The ser- 
vice was notable, first as the gathering 
of the six Congregational churches of the 
city,—three Unitarian (the First, the Sec- 
ond, and the North churches), and three 
Trinitarian (the Tabernacle, the Crombie 
Street, and the South Congregational). 
The usual morning hour of worship was 
chosen, that the union might be the oc- 
casion of that spirit of desire for a com- 
mon good which should impel some of the 
churches to sacrifice their own hour of 
service. 

The service was conducted by Rev. Will- 
iam H. Spence of the Tabernacle Church, 
the Scripture was read by Rey. Edward 
D. Johnson of the First Church, and the 
benediction was pronounced by Rev. AI- 
fred Manchester of the Second Church. 
A scholarly and eloquent sermon was de- 
livered by Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D., 
of Yale, on “The Book of Hebrews as a 
Great Commemorative Address upon the 
Charter of Faith.” 
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The Lepers of Molokai 


An informing article by a physician-clergyman 
qho recently returned. from 
Hawati—The cure 
GEORGH W. CUTTER 

I know of no word like “leprosy”: to 
alarm the imagination and stir the heart 
with pity. Those who visited Jerusalem 
before the Great War will never forget 
the poor creatures who went out from 
the huts at Zion’s Gate within the walls 
in which they were allowed to hide their 
wretchedness, except when begging in little 
groups of hideousness outside the Gate. 
These miserable ones came out of their 
dens to implore you with cries for charity. 
Your first impulse was to flee, but if 
you did they pursued you until you gave 
them something. Hverybody then believed 
that leprosy was contagious; and the ap- 
pearance of the lepers Was sO repulsive 
that in olden times they were banished 
from the villages to the tombs or other 
desolate places far from human habitation. 
Yet before they went, there was a religious 
service of sequestration. The priests 
marched in procession while funeral 
hymns were sung and the mass for the 
dead was celébrated. They were com- 
pelled to wear a black robe that they 
might be known wherever they went, 
while a bell was given them with which 
to warn any one whom they might meet. 
Food was left for them by friends who 
did not see them, but rang a bell and 
went away. If a doctor visited them, he 
wore gloves and a mask for protection. 
They could have a flower-garden, but 
could not touch the flowers. 

But those who have never been to 
Palestine may get a very good idea of 
their condition from Wallace’s “Ben 
Hur,” where the mother and the daugh- 
ter of the hero were imprisoned for eight 
years in a leper cell and were so fright- 
fully altered in appearance as to be 
scarcely recognizable when found. 
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Cases of leprosy were once found in 
almost every part of Hurope. ‘To-day 
there are said to be about two million 
scattered throughout Asia. There was 
once a small colony established in the 
island of Penikese, off New Bedford, to 
which patients were transferred, usually 
in secret, owing to the popular prejudice 
against lepers, although the physicians 
had declared that the disease was not 
contagious. 

Probably the largest colony in any one 
place to-day is in the island of Molokai 
in Hawaii. It is a small island of some 
twenty thousand acres distinguished by a 
high ridge of hills at the west end, of 
which a peak rises to the height of 3,500 
feet. The land is but little cultivated 
and is a comparative wilderness. On the 
hills are a few wild deer, descendants of 
some tame deer brought to the island by 
a former Hawaiian king. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who immortalized Father Da- 
mien, once spent a week there and told 
us that there is no more pathetic sight 
in all the world. True, there is no love- 
lier island in all the group. ‘The people 
have perfect freedom—all out-of-doors ; 
they have the sunshine and the air; yet 
they are as much in prison as if behind 
granite walls and iron bars. And stillitis 
wise, merciful, and just that they are there. 

In 1864 one of their former kings, by 
the advice of those who had been familiar 
with leprosy in Palestine, decided to iso- 
late all persons so afflicted in a colony by 
themselves. The movement was most un- 
popular. Every family from which a mem- 
ber had been taken resented it; and the 
kings who: tried to enforce the law were 
detested. Indeed the protest became al- 
most universal, so that it was one of the 
factors which later led to the revolution 
which deposed the kings and, introduced a 
republic. But the law was not repealed. 

Is a leper among his people, he must go 
out by night, under cover of darkness, and 
even then he is liable to arrest. If it is 
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known that he is in hiding far up the val- 
ley, detectives are sent to search him out. 
The afflicted ones are well cared for, how- 
ever: They are Hawaii’s wards and are 
never neglected or forgotten. Their ra- 
tions are good and plentiful and there is 
no stint of food and clothing. They are 
never overlooked at Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, or even on the Fourth of July. 
Father Damien had died before Stevenson 
went there. He had gone there fearing 
the worst, and devoted his life to their 
service, comforting and burying them. 
For his many voluntary hazards some con- 
demned him as foolish and reckless, but 
Stevenson always defended him. His 
was a noble soul: 


Our thought about leprosy is changing. 
The best medical authorities agree that 
it is not contagious like measles or whoop- 
ing-cough. It may be induced by errors 
in diet. The bacillus is found in decaying 
fish. It is not hereditary. No children 
are born lepers, though children of lepers 
are most likely to take it. Dread of lepers 
is less common than formerly. Two per- 
sons segregated at Penikese have been 
sent home cured. Last summer Dr. A. L. 
Dean, president of the Hawaii University, 
assisted by Dr. McDonald of the Kalihi 
Station, discovered what it is hoped will 
be a remedy in the oil of the seeds of 
the chaulmoogra tree, which grows in 
British India. It is administered not 
orally, but hypodermically. It is said 
that most patients yield to the treatment. 
Last year twenty-eight inmates of one 
station took the new treatment and were 
released, and to-day thirty more patients 
from another station have been pro- 
nounced cleansed and sent back to their 
homes. If this news is received with joy 
and thanksgiving by the general public, 
what must be the feelings of those who 
have returned from the shadows of the 
, Valley of Death? To-day they look up 
from their long night to the dawn of a 
new and living day. : 
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THe WaysIpDE PULPIT 


Out of the 
OBSTACLES 


in your path 
you can build the 
stairway to success 


Laymen’s League takes over Campaign 


Without expense, the work of collecting and 
administering the funds is assumed 


Action of the greatest significance as 
exemplifying the new spirit of co-opera- 
tion in the Unitarian Church was taken 
at a’ meeting of the executive committee 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League on 
December 29, in New York City. In re- 
sponse to a request from a special com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Campaign asking 
if the League would take over the Cam- 
paign organization and upon what terms, 
the executive committee of the League 
unanimously voted to offer to take over 
and administer the Campaign’s future ac- 
tivities, beginning February 1. 

This vote of the executive committee 
means that the laymen of the Unitarian 
Church through their organization, the 
League; stand ready to assume the details 
of the collection of subscriptions already 
made, the solicitation of new and addi- 


tional pledges, the maintenance of an of-, 


fice and the keeping of the records. All 
this is to be done without any charge 
or expense to the Campaign or its bene- 
ficiaries. 

The object in the minds of the commit- 
tee is to enable the Campaign to bring 
to. a definite and absolute end all ex- 
penses, making certain that after Febru- 
ary 1 the money required for the five- 
year programme upon which the Cam- 
paign was based will be raised without 
any cost to the church. In making the 
announcement William L. Barnard, Sec- 
retary of the League, said :— 

“The offer of the executive committee 
also indicates anew the desire of the Lay- 
men’s League to be of substantial service 
to all other Unitarian agencies. It is re- 


garded as significant of the permanent 


awakening of the laymen of the church, 
whose previously undeveloped capacity 
made the success of the Campaign possible, 
that they should now unite enthusiasti- 
cally to support the organization which has 
created new strength and upon which the 
increase of the power of the various 
church agencies so largely depends. By 
the action of their committee, Unitarian 
laymen generally feel that they are mak- 
ing effective application of the principles 
for which the church stands.” 

Members of the executive committee in 


attendance at the meeting and voting for 


the taking over of the Unitarian Cam. 


aign organization were Charles H. 
Strong, William Endicott,-Isaac Sprague, 
obert Winsor. The members of the 
nn ittee which made the request to the 
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Advertising the Church School 
The Unitarian church at Plainfield, N.J., 
is having an interesting experience in ad- 
vertising its church school. The minister, 
Rey. A. H. Robinson, organized the school, 
graded the classes, adopted a course of 
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study, and secured competent and _ thor- 
oughly equipped teachers. Then there ap- 
peared in the local paper, the Plainfield 
Courier-News, a bexed advertisement oc- 
cupying three-and-a-half by four inches 
space, which began :— 


THAT CHILD OF YOURS 


is entitled to the best education you can give him. You doubtless think that 
if he goes to the Public Schools and later to College, his preparation for life 


is as complete as possible. 


One subject, however, of supreme importance to human progress is pre- 


cluded from the Public Schools. 


That subject is Religion. 


The Sunday School of All Souls’ Unitarian Church teaches Religion not 
as a creed, but asa way of life; not as a system of reward for the saints, or 
of punishment for the sinners, but as the cultivation of fine personal charac- 


ter in this present world. 


nnn nn TT ey 


There followed an announcement of the 
time and place of meeting, with a tele- 
phone number where inquiries would be 
answered. Below, the church service of 
worship and sermon topic was announced. 


Two lines of advertising for the adult 
church service and fourteen lines devoted 
to the children; and the children’s wor- 
ship and instruction put first! 

The next week there was a new heading 
and statement :— 


eee 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 


regards the church as an indispensable factor in the welfare of the State. 
Whether this confidence is justified depends largely upon those who teach 


Religion. 


Church are persons of finest training and broadest experience. 
like your child instructed in the principles of a reasonable oer we 
invite you to send him to this school. 


Two timely notices were used based on 
the Mayflower Compact and the Pilgrims’ 
arrival “three hundred years ago to-mor- 
row.” One called attention to a Sunday- 
school in the Middle West seeking a Di- 
rector of Religious Education at a salary 
of $3,000, with the comment: ‘‘That church 
evidently means business. Why? Think 
it over. All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
means business, too,” with a setting forth 
of the sort of school the church is con- 
ducting. 

The statements are dignified. They tell 
concisely what is offered. The results thus 
far are interesting. The school was or- 
ganized a year ago. It has been built 
from the ground up to a present member- 
ship of more than fifty and is still 


The teachers in the Sunday School of the All Souls’ Unitarian 


If you would 


growing. 

Other churches have found that adver- 
tising brings results. The church in 
Toledo, Ohio, once presented a half-page 
advertisement of its school in the Blade, 
and is now using the daily papers ex- 
tensively to call attention to its work. 

The Unitarian church schools in De- 
troit, Mich., Rochester, N.Y., and Mont- 
clair, N.J., have issued circulars and pro- 
grammes setting forth the excellence of 
their teaching force, their methods and 
course of study in approved forms of ad- 
vertising. They report the results have 
justified the venture. 

All agree in one conclusion: The church 
school must be able to deliver the goods 
it advertises. 


League on behalf of the Unitarian Cam- 


can would be glad to receive copies of 


paign are Ernest G. Adams, chairman and! the constitution and by-laws of churches 


treasurer, Oliver M. Fisher, 
Parkhurst. 
committee has been communicated to them 
and will be submitted to the executive 
committee of the Unitarian Campaign for 
final decision. 


Reorganizing the Local Church 


Convinced that the next forward step for 
the Unitarian denomination to take is the 
reorganization of the local church for ser- 
vice as well as worship, the directors of 
the Worcester Conference at a meeting 
in Worcester on December 6 instructed 
its secretary, Rev. James C. Duncan of 
Clinton, Mass., to investigate the subject 
of church organization among the churches 
of the Conference. To this end, Mr. Dun- 


s 


and Lewis; throughout the denomination along with 
The action of the executive | their annual reports. 
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Unitarianism stands for the most heroic 
adventures of the soul. It dares to assert 
as its faith that out of the very nature of 
the universe we may know God, that to 
know and to do His will is to be saved.— 
Rev. Otto Lyding. 


I am a Unitarian because it is the only 
faith that trusts me with absolute religious 
freedom and makes me absolutely respon- 
sible for my use of that freedom; and be- 
cause I devoutly believe that only as we 
and others make use of its truths will men 
be redeemed to their better selves.—Rev. 
George F. Patterson. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


The speakers at the noonday services at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., for the week 
of January 10 will be as follows: Janu- 
ary 10, Rev. Dr. Frederick Palmer ; Janu- 
ary 11, Rev. W. S. Swisher; January 12, 
Dean William M. Warren of Boston Uni- 
versity; January 13, Rey. Frederick M. 
BPliot; January 14, Rev. Bradley Gilman ; 
January 15, musical service. 


Parish News Letters 


Always Serving 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany: The congrega- 
tion came together in a social way at the 
harvest supper of the Home Department, 
held on October 20. At a meeting of the 
Social Club which followed, the subject 
was “Charles Gordon Ames.” ‘The special 
guests of the evening were Mrs. Charles 
G. Ames, Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Williams, 
Dr. and Mrs. Bronson Crothers (Alice 
Ames Crothers), and Mr. Theodore Ames. 
The programme consisted of music by Mr. 
Everett J. Harrington and Mrs. Theodore 
W. Fisher, and addresses by Mrs. Ames 
and Mr. Williams and by many of the 
church people who testified to the power 
and beauty of Dr. Ames’s ministry. Mr. 
Edward A. Church read a poem called 
“Harvest Song” in which he paid tribute 
to each of the three ministers of the 
Church of the Disciples. The last stanza 
was as follows :— 

Oh, happy the fold 
That such shepherds can see, 
And blessed the church 
With these ministers three. 
We pledge each good name 
With our hearts full of cheer, 
As we stand hand in hand 
In this fall of the year. 
Mr. Rihbany closed the programme by 
giving his own word of ‘appreciation of 
Dr. Ames. This meeting was the first op- 
portunity afforded to the church of greet- 
ing Mrs. Ames in hér victorious attain- 
ment of eighty years. Never did she give 
more freely of her gracious spirit. Mr. 
Williams, too, was most generous in giving 
his time and strength to addressing this 
meeting in a way to give impetus to the 
year’s work. The Campaign brought about 
a canvass of the whole congregation, 
which increased and strengthened the 
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sending interesting reports to the Alli- 
ance meetings. Mrs. John B. Osborn leads 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange. The Social 
Club, with Miss Maud J. Bray as presi- 
dent, has a varied and interesting pro- 
gramme. At one meeting, Mr. Rihbany 
has spoken on “The Making of Books.” 
The subject on December 1 was “Current 
Events in 1620.” The Home Department, 
led by Mrs. Clifford B. Hastings, is touch- 
ing the religious education in the homes 
of our church and of the community. She 
reaches by correspondence those who ask 
for help in distant parts of our country. 
Mrs. BE. Roscoe McAfee, the executive sec- 
retary of the committee on social service, 
earries the work of the church to the 
Family Welfare Society, the Norfolk 
House Centre, the North End Union, and 
to our own neighborhood. Mrs. Beatley 
is giving a series of Browning talks to 
the Neighborhood Sewing Group. Miss 
Annie Anthony Noyes is in touch with 
many students in the neighborhood, ‘and 
is giving a reception to them in the 
Library, with the opportunity to meet and 
to hear Mr. Rihbany. - The Disciples 
School, under the direction of the princi- 
pal, Mr. Bancroft Beatley, is pursuing a 
graded course of study and engaging in 
definite social service through its Ten 
Times One, Young Readers’ Round Table, 
and Lend a Hand. The most significant 
meeting of the season was the memorial 
service for Miss Annette P. Rogers, which 
was held on Sunday afternoon, November 
28, and which brought together the many 
friends of Miss Rogers, representing the 
various interests and philanthropies to 
which her noble life was dedicated. An ac: 
count of this memorial meeting is given 
in another column. On December 12, 
Rabbi Harry Levi preached in exchange 
with Mr. Rihbany. It was good to con- 
tinue the friendly relations which this 
church has sustained for many years with 
the neighboring Temple. 


Active Organizations 


JAMAICA PLAIn, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rey. Dr. Charles F. Dole, 
minister emeritus; Rev. James A. Fairley,: 
The progress of the Campaign, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. George W. Wheel- 
wright, Jr., revealed a fine loyalty, and 
elicited a generous response, more than 
$10,000 having been subscribed so far. On 
Laymen’s Sunday an unusually large con- 
gregation greeted the speaker, Edgar O. 
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Achorn, Esq., who gave a splendid ad- 
dress. The Laymen’s League, Elmer H. 
Morse, president, has started the season 
auspiciously. The membership is over 
eighty, and between forty and fifty as- 
sembled for the monthly meeting, with 
dinner and speaker. The Women’s Alli- 
ance membership is nearing two hundred, 
and the president, Mrs. Charles H. Curtis, 
marshals the work in all the varied de- 
partments known to Alliance branches. 
The church school, Thomas G. Rees, su- 
perintendent, was never in better condi- 
tion. The Beacon Course is used in nearly 
all the classes, and an effort is being made 
toward a more complete grading of the 
school. There are twelve classes, between 
eighty and ninety being an average at- 
tendance. Social affairs are conducted by 
the Congregational Union, Bert E. Holland, 
president. An effort is being made to have 
as large a number as possible of the mem- 
bership furnish the entertainment each 
month at the social gatherings. 


COMPANION—Position wanted with lady. Bos- 
ton or vicinity. Write Miss Fannie Paige, 45 
Harvard Street, Lowell, Mass. 


WANTED—A Minister’s Silk Gown. One hav- 
ing had use will satisfy. Liberal price will be 
paid. Address “Unitarian F,’’ 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 

if] Great improvements in annuity con- 
Annuities tracts. For rates, write (giving date 
of birth) to George H. Young, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, or Dedham, Mass. 


A QUIET, not intrusive woman of 53 
wishes to be the only boarding-person in 
a very quiet, really private family of 
steadily few adults only. Single house. 


Bath-room. No “music’ whatever. No 
whistling. No tobacco. Room, all-day 
sun. Steady, ample heat. Give details in 
full. Picture. Address: A. C. B., care THE 
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LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
By BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D. 


Professor in Yale University 


“The Church at Ephesus and Its Gospel” 


1. From Galilee to Ephesus; An Evolution in 
Religion. 

2. After Paul; The Problem of the Greek 
Churches, 

3. The Higher Unity of the Spiritual Gospel. 


On Monday afternoons, January 3, 10, 17, at 
2.30 o’clock. All seats FREE and no tickets 
required. 


bonds of fellowship and encouraged an 
over-subscription of the quota. On Lay- 
men’s League Sunday, Mr. Rihbany was 
preaching in the West. Mr. Philip C. 
Nash, the president of the Charles Gordon 
Ames Chapter, took charge of the lay- 
men’s service. He was assisted by Mr. 
Edward A. Church, Mrs. Oscar C. Gal- 
lagher, Mr. Louis P. Nash, and Mr. Ban- 
croft Beatley. On the following Sunday, 
Dr. Dieffenbach preached, taking his hear- 
ers to the heights of the spirit. The 
Women’s Alliance, with Mrs. Oscar C. Gal- 
lagher as president, has taken for a sub- 
ject of study for the year, “Religion in 
Action,” a study of religion as exemplified 
’ in the lives of eminent men and women. 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke continues her 
noble work for the Post-Office Mission, 


& 
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EVERYBODY SAYS BUY BONDS! 
TRITE BUT TRUE 2 
WHAT BONDS? 


Let us suggest three public utility bonds yielding 634% to 8% 
EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THD REGISTER 
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Dedication in Nashville 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—First Unitarian 


Church, Rev. George Browning Spurr: 
The recent event of first importance in 
¢ he life of this church was the dedication 
; of ts new church home on the evening of 
_ Sunday, November 28. The location at 
— ‘West End and Twentieth Avenues is one 
of the finest in the city, and the lot, 100 
ae 180 feet, is ample for further develop- 
ment. A large, substantial brick house 
has been admirably adapted. The upper 
Ta rooms have been made into comfortable 
_ living quarters for the minister. On the 
first floor an auditorium seating eighty 
-_- persons and finished in excellent taste has 
been provided. In addition there is a 
large room for the church school, and 
an ample kitchen. Rey. John W. Day of 
 $t. Louis spent from November 26 to 29 
with the church. His visit was very help- 
ful. He held a service each day and 
preached at both services on Sunday. At 
the service of dedication the auditorium 
was filled with one hundred and twenty 
persons. The various organizations of 
the church are active. The Alliance re- 
~ ports a steadily increasing membership. 
The Laymen’s League meets regularly 
and includes among its members several 
who are not otherwise connected with 
the church. At each meeting visitors are 
always present. The church school has 
been called together again. With heavy 
bills to be met for repairs and alterations, 
as well as a largely increased budget for 
' running expenses, this church oversub- 
-___—s- seribed its quota to the Unitarian Cam- 
__-paign forty per cent. The city is still not 
so friendly to Unitarian thought as to 
make one expect rapid development, but 
the time will come when this church will 
take its place as a strong centre of pro- 
gressive and constructive religious influ- 
ence. J 
es Laymen will develop Sunday-school 
- Sr. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Qf Rey. John W. Day: This church was 
founded eighty-six years ago by William 
F Greenleaf Bliot, a pioneer not only in re- 
-ligion, but in education, philanthropy, and 
civics, and this church has always kept 
ey his spirit. This was exemplified a 
few years after the church began by the 
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pendent children, supported wholly by this 
+ church, and holding all these years a 
“unique place in St. Louis and among social 
‘workers as the only institution of its 
kind. It was the first free school west of 
1e Mississippi: Last year in addition to 
Z 1eeting a special street-paving tax bill of 
$700, done with the help of the women of 

: . church, the trustees by a unique plan 

ae secul red | funds from the members of the 


nt lb iatnabia This winter 
ave pledged their co-operation in 
opmen of poee eee ook. 


birth of the Mission Free School for de-| 
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school in the immediate neighborhood of 
the church to use its gymnastic equip- 
ment. 0. F. 8. 


Giving Abundantly — 

West Roxspury, Mass.—First Parish, 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold: The interest and 
vigor with which this suburban Boston 
church has more than doubled its Unita- 
rian Campaign quota, on top of having 
raised over $7,000 last year to reduce its 
building debt, and having increased its 
annual budget with an addition to its 
minister’s salary of almost thirty per cent., 
attests its vitality and earnest purpose, 
The church school now numbers well over 
a hundred children, with the lower grades 
meeting during the church hour under the 
direction of Mrs. F. O. Small, the junior 
department meeting at noon with Mr. Man- 
son Glover as leader, and the senior sec- 
tion (organized as .a Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union) meeting in separate session 
for a minister’s discussion class in the 
study of religion. The Women’s Alliance 
is fortunate in having as its president, 
Mrs. F. H. Hunter, who is unusually well 
equipped for the position, having been at 
one time an organizing secretary for the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Fifteen new members have joined so far 
this fall, making the total enrolment one 
hundred and thirty-eight. A thousand- 
dollar budget for the year is planned—one 
of the unique methods of money-raising 
used being a series of “sample sales’ ar- 
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ranged by Mrs. C. M. Larrabee. The hos- 
pitality committee under the chairman- 
ship of the minister’s wife is so arranged 
as to cover the parish in a system of 
neighborhood groups, all members being 
thus kept in close personal touch. The 
Theodore Parker Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League has filled a long-felt need in the 
parish and done much to stimulate an in- 
creased church interest and attendance 
among the men. In co-operation with The 
Alliance it has just produced a successful 
and popular entertainment. Under these 
same joint auspices a series of monthly 
parish socials is also carried on. Dur- 
ing the autumn the minister has preached 
a sermon course upon “The Pilgrim 
Way,’ and new faces in the congre- 
gation would indicate that the church 
itself is well upon the way toward better 
things. 


Personals 


Rey. A. N. Foster of Marblehead, Mass., 
has accepted a unanimous call to the pas- 
torate of St. Paul’s (Universalist) Church 
of Palmer, Mass., and will assume his new 
duties early in January. 


Rey. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., of 
New York City, has become pastor of All 
Souls Church, Lowell, Mass. His pastor- 
ate began the first Sunday in December. 
The call was unanimously extended by 
both congregations comprising All Souls 
Church. 


Dour Religion Stands 


FOR FREEDOM, TRUTH, AND SERVICE 


“T Count That Mind Free 


which masters the senses, 
which protects itself against 
animal appetites, which con- 
temns pleasure. and pain in 
comparison with its own 
energy... .. ... Weare. In 
the midst of influences 
which menace the intellect 
and heart, and to be free is 
to withstand and conquer 
these.’ ’— Channing. 


Freedom Is Destroyed 
By 

Poisons, as Alcohol and 
other drugs, which en- 
slave the will and under- 
mine character. 

Disease which saps vitality 
and brings hundreds of 
thousands to untimely 
graves. 

Bad Environment which 

is the breeding-place for 

disease, drug addiction, 
and other debilitating 
influences. 


The Anitarian A te aice Society 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
has undertaken a definite Programme to help overcome 
these influences which impair personality and 
to develop a stronger race; but we must 
have more members 


First 


Mrs. Casey (with fashion-paper) : “What 
are aigrettes, Mike?” Casey: “It’s what 
ye send when ye can’t go.”—Boston Tran- 


script. 


Fair Customer: “I’d like to try on that 
one over there.’ Salesman: “I’m sorry, 
Madam, but that is the lampshade.” 
—Passing Show. 


“The movies have accomplished one good 
thing, anyhow.” “What is that?’ ‘More 
and more people are learning to pronounce 
‘film’ in one syllable.”—Life. 


“There is one respect in which a live 
business man isn’t like a tree.” “What 
is that?” “If he remains rooted to the 
spot, he can’t branch out.”—Baltimore 
American. 


“My employees have clubbed together 
and taken a half-interest in the concern.” 
“That’s nothing. My employees never did 
have but a half-interest in my concern.” 


—Judge. 


Restaurant Patron (indignantly) : 
“Waiter, I can’t use this finger-bowl; I 
have no napkin.” Waiter: “Jes’ a mo- 
ment, sah, an’ I'll take dat bowl away, 


sah.”—Life. 


Teacher: “You see, had the lamb been 
obedient, and stayed in the fold, it would 
not have been eaten by the wolf, would 
it?’ Boy: “No, ma’am; it would have 
been eaten by us.”—Sketch. 


Teacher: “You remember the story of 
Daniel in the lions’ den, Robbie?” “Yes, 
ma’am.” Teacher: “What lesson do we 
learn from it?” Robbie: “That we should 
not eat everything we see.”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


The snob, says an Wnglish clergyman, 
is always known by the fulsome compli- 
ments he pays to people in high places. 
The lecturer who, speaking before Louis 
XVL., said that “two gases will have the 
honor of combining before your Majesty,” 
was a perfect snob. 


Two friends returning home from a late 
evening gathering noticed through the 
window a Chinaman in the dimly lighted 
rear shop. “I wonder what that China- 
man is doing up so late?” said one. 
“Shirts, I suppose,” came the answer.— 
Harper's Magazine. 


A pessimist closes an eye, wrinkles his 
face, draws up the corner of his mouth, 
and says, “It can’t be done.” An optimist 
has a face full of sunshine. He beams on 
you and says, “It can be done”—and then 
lets George do it. But a “pep-ti-mist” 
takes off his hat, rolls up his sleeves, goes 
to it, and does it—The Rotarian. 


An impossible person approached the 
secretary of his club. “I want your ad- 
vice, sir,’ he said. “I have been deliber- 
ately insulted by one of the members. I 
was sitting in the smoking-room, when 
Colonel came up to me and said, 
without preamble, ‘Sir, I will give you one 
hundred pounds if you will resign your 
membership of this club.’ Now, what 
ought I to do in the matter?” “It’s per- 
fectly obvious, sir,” said the relieved sec- 
retary, with alacrity. “Hold on for a 
better offer.”—Tatler. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. ; 


UNITY 


JENKIN Luoyp JonEs, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY ma tt 17s rorms 


Joun Haynes HoLMEs and FRANcIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SUBSCRIPTION Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
Samptye Corizs FRep 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS “CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. JSvening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rey. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, January 9, Dr. Brown will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister, Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister, ervice at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo) at 9.45 a.m, This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m, in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, January 9, 
reacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, “Faint but 
ursuing.”’ Evening service at 7.30 in All Souls 
Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. The minister will 
preach, Subject, ‘‘Religion and_the Public Mind.” 
Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11. 
Bible class at 10.15. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
41630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry «Foster 
Burns, minister, will preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
ag Square, then surface car to Meeting House 

ill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within this histeric ‘Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors., Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 
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Educational 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PA. ‘SH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, ~ 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision . 

Staff of trained teachers. _Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. — 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 

Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION) 
Send us a Liberty Bond and © 
we will send you Tue REGISTER ~ 
for life. | 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 

16 Beacon Street, Boston 


